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Application of the Silver Solution. 


In the SociaL Economist for March we presented the 
general principles for an economic treatment of the silver 
problem.* Since then we have been besieged with ques- 
tions, through editorial comment and personal correspond- 
ence, relating to the practical working of the theory. In 
the meantime financial conditions have assumed a threaten- 
ing aspect, and we are on the verge of a financial panic, 
with its firstfruits, commercial terror and bankruptcy, al- 
ready here. The most discouraging aspect of the situation 
is that, with Wall Street in a panic, bankersin a high 
perspiration, and business men trembling with fear, the 
administration indicates no statesmanlike disposition to 
deal with the situation. Nor do the administration jour- 
nals throw any light upon the subject. They demand the 
repeal of the Sherman law, but what to do then they appear 
to have no idea. Yet this is just what the public want and 
have the right to know. 

Although Mr. Cleveland is opposed to free silver on its 
present basis, he gave Senator Vest to understand in a re- 
cent interview, it is said, that a free-silver measure could 
be adopted if the ratio were made 20 to 1, which is 4 to I 
more than the present coinage ratio, and 4 to 1 less than 
the present market ratio, or an overvaluation of silver of 
fully 16 per cent. 

It is needless to say that free coinage of silver with a 
sixteen-per-cent overvaluation would, as surely as free 


* Solution of the Silver Problem, Vol. IV, p. 129. 
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coinage at the present ratio, change our currency from a 
gold toa silver basis. The change might be a little slower, 
but not one whit less certain. As we pointed out in our 
last article, it is impossible to establish a really economic, 
workable currency with two metals by any method of over- 
valuation of either, since the overvalued metal can be pre- 
vented from driving the other out of circulation only by 
being arbitrarily limited in quantity. Such a system neces- 
sarily precludes any natural elasticity of the currency and 
prevents it from being adapted to the varying commercial 
needs of the country. A strictly economic monetary sys- 
tem must be self-operative; it must be capable of automati- 
cally expanding and contracting the volume of currency 
according to the industrial necessity of the time. Whether 
the currency be composed of one or of two metals, it should 
be supplied without legal restriction, subject only to the 
commercial demands of society, the same as the supply of 
shoes or of any other commodity. If we had only a single 
basis for currency, gold, this would be undisputed, because, 
gold being the unit of value, there could be no possible 
danger of over-supply, since no one could have any more 
interest in supplying more gold than is required than in 
supplying more hats than can besold. And if at any time 
more gold is furnished than is needed for money, it is 
worth just as much for use in the arts. 

Now, all that is needed to give a smooth, self-working 
currency is, when a second metal is required, to use it un- 
der conditions that give it the same freedom as gold. The 
use of silver as money is absolutely a social necessity, not 
solely on the ground, as often urged, that there is not gold 
enough to furnish the money of the world, which is a 
doubtful claim. If there were twenty times as much gold 
as there now is, with its present cost of production it would 
still be impossible to make it the only material for money 
because of its great value. No people can use a material 
for money which is not capable of being divided into suffi- 
ciently small pieces to give more than one for a day’s 
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labor. The laborers of no country could purchase their 
supplies with a money in which a week’s wages could not be 
reduced to more pieces than there are working days in the 
week. Imagine a laborer compelled to purchase a week’s 
supply for his whole family with a money that made it im- 
possible, however trifling his purchase might be, to spend 
less than a day’s wages with any dealer. 

It will be seen, then, that in Asiatic countries, where 
the wages range from six to ten cents a day, gold would 
be utterly unusable as the sole material for money, because 
to reduce it to denominations small enough to facilitate the 
purchases of six-cent-a-day laborers would involve the coin- 
ing of two or three cent gold pieces, which, it is needless 
to say, even the nimble-fingered Asiatics could not handle. 
It is for this reason, and not on account of the scarcity of 
gold, that silver, copper, and the cheaper metals have to 
be chiefly used for money in primitive civilizations; in other 
words, the lower the wages of a country, the cheaper must 
be the metal of which the money is made. Indeed, there 
is no country that could dispense with the use of the cheaper 
metals in its currency; and as the Asiatic and South 
American countries must of necessity use silver almost ex- 
clusively, and most European countries very largely, a 
currency without silver in America is out of the question. 

The only thing to consider, then, in the revision of 
our monetary system is how silver may be used with the 
same freedom that we now use gold, with the certainty 
that the parity of value between the two metals will always 
be maintained. The method employed forages has been to 
issue silver at a specific ratio with gold. The difficulty 
with this system is that, as the values of the two metals 
vary, and vary differently, there is a constant liability of 
silver becoming under or over valued, a fact which always 
threatens to change the monetary unit from gold to silver 
or vice versa and revolutionize values throughout the com- 
munity to the disaster of industry. Simply to adjust the 
coinage ratio to the bullion ratio would, of course, tem- 
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porarily avoid this difficulty; but it would only be a repe- 
tition of the makeshift methods of past ages, and would do 
nothing whatever to prevent the recurrence of the same 
conditions in the near future. 

Nor is there anything in bimetallism that can solve 
the difficulty, because it rests upon a misconception of the 
causes which govern the value of both metals. It assumes 
that with a double monetary standard, using both metals 
indiscriminately as monetary units, the parity of value be- 
tween them would be maintained by supply and demand. 
Nothing could be more misleading. This notion is the 
remnant of an economic superstition that was for a long 
time generally accepted, but, like many other superstitions 
whose influence has lapped over into then ineteenth century, 
it has been entirely exploded by recent scientific investi- 
gation. 

It is now as demonstrable as a problem in mathematics 
that no mere change in demand and supply can perma- 
nently lower the value of silver or of any other commodity, 
unless the changed quantity is accompanied by a diminution 
in the cost of production per unit. To expect that the 
values of a specific quantity of gold and silver, whose cost 
of production is constantly varying, can be kept equal by 
the action of supply and demand is the height of absurdity. 
One might as well expect to prevent cholera by witchcraft. 
The only way the two metals can be freely employed and 
their commercial equality maintained is to use them upon 
an economic instead of a political basis, recognizing the 
fact that statutory law can vary the quantity, but only eco- 
nomic law can determine the value. We must cease try- 
ing to work the miracle of adjusting the value of a silver 
dollar to the number of grains, and adopt the method of 
adjusting the number of grains to the value. 

This can easily be done by recognizing, as now, a 
fixed number of grains of gold as the standard dollar, and 
by putting into every silver dollar a dollar’s worth of silver. 
On the principle that any two things that are equal to the 
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same thing are equal to each other, every silver dollar con- 
taining a dollar’s worth of silver must of necessity always 
be the economic equivalent of a gold dollar. It is exactly 
at this point that the practical difficulty arises in the minds 
of the critics of our last article on this subject. There ap- 
pears to be a general acceptance of our theory; but just 
how to put it into actual operation is the question. They 
admit that so long as the cost of producing silver remains 
unchanged, or varies proportionately with the variation in 
the cost of producing gold, this view would be feasible; 
but it is when the cost of producing either metal varies 
more than that of the other that the practical difficulty 
arises. It is pointed out that if, as during the last few 
years, the value of silver continues to fall, and in each 
issue of silver dollars every dollar contains a dollar’s worth 
of silver at the time of issue, we shall have in circulation 
silver dollars of different values, according to the variation 
in the market value of silver, those being most overvalued 
which have been longest in circulation. How, it is very 
properly asked, can these overvalued dollars be kept at a 
parity with gold if their issue is unrestricted? 

This is the kernel of the whole question. If this is 
accomplished, the question is solved; if it is not, nothing 
has been done. There is but one thing that can secure a 
free circulation of any form of money, namely, its unhesi- 
tating acceptance throughout the community at its face 
value. In order to guarantee this, the money must either 
contain in itself the full value of its face or it must always 
be redeemable on demand in that amount. 

It may be objected that since the more the value of 
silver falls, the cheaper the dollars will become, to coin 
silver dollars at their full bullion value would make them 
one-third larger than at present, and soon render them too 
cumbersome for use. This is true; but there would be 
no need for coining silver dollars under these conditions. 
People do not actually want coin, gold or silver, if they 
can have certificates redeemable in coin at their face value 
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on demand. Beyond its use as change in small trans- 
actions, in which coin dollars are never needed, there is no 
necessity whatever for coin in our domestic currency. 
Notes of various convenient denominations do better all 
the work of money. Silver, like gold, is required only to 
secure the property value to the circulating notes, conse- 
quently the coinage of silver dollars may be abandoned 
altogether, just as has been the coinage of gold dollars. 
Actual coinage of silver, therefore, might just as well be re- 
stricted to fractional currency with half dollars as the largest 
denomination. The question is really not one of coining, 
but of issuing and securing paper currency. 

Clearly, then, besides making every silver dollar contain 
a dollar’s worth of silver, those who issue the money must 
always be prepared to redeem in a dollar’s worth of silver 
every dollar that may have become overvalued. Can this 
be done, and both those who hold the money and those 
who issue it be secured against loss? This is not really so 
difficult to accomplish as may at first appear. In order to 
secure the government against loss through the deprecia- 
tion of currency that has become overvalued, the Secretary 
of the Treasury must always have on deposit an amount of 
bullion equivalent in value to all the notes issued against 
it and also to the overvaluation of all the coin in circu- 
lation. This guarantee may be obtained by providing 
that, with proper saieguards, banks can have an account 
with the government, their bullion on deposit being their 
security or stock in trade. They must be required to se- 
cure the government against fluctuations in the value of 
silver by having on deposit a margin of bullion or other 
first-class securities. Whenever, through the depreciation 
of silver, the margin of a bank’s deposit disappears, it 
must at once renew the margin by a further deposit of 
bullion or other satisfactory securities or surrender part of 
its circulating notes. If silver appreciates, so that the 
bank’s deposit is more than equal to the required margin 
for security, it may be permitted to have additional notes 
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without making additional deposits or to withdraw a part 
of its bullion without diminishing its currency. In other 
words, its circulating notes may contract or expand accord- 
ing to the aggregate value of its bullion deposit; and 
whenever a bank fails to maintain its marginal deposit, 
it must surrender its charter to the government. 

In order to prevent any monopoly in the supply of 
currency, however, individuals as well as banks must have 
the right to convert property into money. All that is ne- 
cessary to accomplish this is to pass a law giving any citizen 
the right to take one hundred ounces or more of silver of 
standard fineness to the Treasury or any sub-treasury, and 
have it coined at its market value, or to deposit it with the 
government, and receive its equivalent in silver certificates, 
each of which shall always be redeemable at the Treasury 
in a dollar’s worth of silver or in gold at the option of the 
government. To secure the government in this case it 
would be necessary to charge a small amount, which ex- 
perience would soon determine—say two per cent—for issu- 
ing coin or certificates. This would furnish a margin to 
cover any immediate depreciation. If the depreciation 
should increase faster than two per cent on the new issue 
would cover, the charge for issue could be increased to two 
and one-quarter or two and one-half, so as to keep the 
aggregate amount on deposit equal to the aggregate de- 
mand against it in circulation. If the value of silver in- 
creased, the charge could be diminished; if the appre- 
ciation of silver became such as to make the total amount 
of deposit more than the claims against it in circulation, 
no charge at all need be made; and if the surplus thus 
arising continued to increase, it might be applied toward 
paying the Treasury expenses of storage and minting, 
which expenses, under all other circumstances, should be 
borne by the government. 

In this way private individuals as well as banks would 
have the right to convert property into circulating currency 
whenever their property was worth more to them as money 
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than as property; and whenever their property was worth 
less to them as money than as property the silver could 
be withdrawn, and put upon the market as property for 
industrial and commercial purposes instead of for currency 
uses. ‘There would never be either a dearth or a redun- 
dance of money, because whenever it would pay better to 
have property in the form of currency, it would be so 
used; and whenever it would pay better to have it in ma- 
chinery, real estate, or other property, than in currency, 
it would be converted into such property. No act of Con- 
gress would be required either to contract or to expand the 
volume of currency; this would be done by the business 
community for purely business reasons, and the govern- 
ment would simply fill the function of policeman in the 
situation, giving a guarantee to the community that the 
currency would always be redeemable at its face value in 
the metal it represented. 

Moreover, under such a system no incentive could 
exist for any one to tie up property as money, unless it 
would serve the community better as money than as prop- 
erty. When the price for obtaining money increased as 
the value of bullion fell, the higher price would act as a 
check upon locking up of property in the government 
vaults, unless it was really needed; and if it were really 
needed, the slight rise in the coinage price would be only 
the same as an increase in the rate of discount or of inter- 
est, which the interest that business men would give for 
the use of money would determine. But it would have the 
great advantage of always furnishing an adequate amount, 
however much that might be, if the price be paid. 

The advantages of this system would be: 

First, we could have absolutely free coinage of both 
gold and silver. 

Second, by the issue of both coin and certificates at 
full face value, with a sliding scale of charges, every silver 
dollar would always be redeemable on demand in the full 
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equivalent of a gold dollar, and therefore would always be 
its economic equal the world over. 

Third, the quantity of money would be automatically 
adjusted to the commercial needs of the community by 
changes in the rate of interest. When business men re- 
quired money, it would pay the banks to increase the 
issue; and when business men did not require money, it 
would not pay the banks to increase the volume of the 
currency, because it would cost them something to do so. 
The community would also be protected against monopoly 
on the part of banks, because if the interest charged was ex- 
orbitantly high, business men could have money issued them- 
selves by depositing silver bullion with the government. 

Fourth, this system can be adopted by America with- 
out regard to the currency laws of any other country. No 
international monetary congress is required to inaugurate 
it, because, like any other business transaction, it rests 
upon the business methods and needs of the community. 

By this system, besides having a single gold standard, 
we should secure all the advantages claimed for bimetallism 
and free silver coinage without any of the disadvantages 
resulting from a double standard, overvaluation, or other 
evils inherent in all fiat currency schemes. 

Public opinion, financial and industrial conditions, are 
all ripe for a comprehensive treatment of the subject. 
There is therefore no excuse for the present administration 
to attempt any tinkering measures. It is a solution, nota 
mere temporary shifting of difficulties, that the country 
demands. ‘That is what it wanted in November, when it 
changed the political complexion of the government. If 
the administration is equal to the occasion, it will command 
public confidence and receive the support of the best minds 
of both parties. If, however, it is incapable of dealing 
with the money question in a comprehensive manner, re- 
gardless of the fanatical element of its own party, it will 
simply add another failure to its history and lose the 
opportunity of a century. 














History of the Ten-Hour Movement in 
America. 


About seventy years ago the ship-carpenters and 
caulkers of New York and other cities on the Atlantic 
coast, who then worked ‘‘ from sun to sun,’’ commenced 
an agitation for a reduction of their working time to ten 
hours aday. Faint and feeble in its beginnings, this agi- 
tation increased in volume and in vigor, though repeatedly 
apparently suppressed, as the years rolled by, and finally 
achieved a triumph which was attended with important and 
widespread results. 

In September, 1832, a convention of delegates from 
farmers, mechanics, and other workingmen of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, 
including several able men, met in Boston, and urged the 
adoption of various reforms, one of which was the ten-hour 
system. 

In May, 1835, a general strike for the ten-hour system 
took place in Philadelphia and several other cities, which, 
though it failed of its immediate purpose, presaged ultimate 
success. 

In December, 1835, the journeyman house-carpenters 
of Boston met and resolved to do all in their power to re- 
duce the hours of labor to ten hours a day; in 1836 they 
struck, though unsuccessfully, for the ten-hour system. 
The same result attended similar strikes then made in 
other places. Still, the agitation made headway. On 
April 10, 1840, the ten-hour system was introduced in all 
the establishments under the Federal Government, and the 
example of the United States was speedily followed in 
private establishments in many trades. From the larger 
cities on the seaboard the agitation now extended to the 
inland manufacturing towns, and a series of philanthropic 
movements signalized the following years. 
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On October 24, 1844, John G. Whittier discussed the 
condition of the factory operatives in the Middlesex Stand- 
ard, a weekly journal then edited by him in Lowell. He 
closed as follows: 


What I complain of, what reason and humanity cry out against, is the 
length of the working day of the operatives. Ten hours are quite enough for 
labor. All beyond that is at the expense of the worker. To this great and 
very serious evil in our manufacturing system, the attention of the humane 
and philanthropic should be directed, Both classes, the employed and the 
employers, would be benefited in the end by the general adoption of the ten- 
hour system. 


These words were republished by Whittier in the fol- 
lowing year in Zhe Stranger in Lowell. 

In June, 1845, a great mass meeting was held at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, in favor of ten hours, which was 
followed by an extensive strike. On July 4, 1845, a great 
mass meeting of workingmen was held in Woburn, at 
which the ten-hour system and other labor reforms were 
strongly advocated by Charles A. Dana, now editor of the 
New York Sum, and other able men. In October, 1845, the 
New England Workingmen’s Association, which had been 
organized at Boston in the preceding March, met at Lowell, 
and passed resolutions of sympathy and encouragement for 
the strikers at Pittsburgh. 

In this year (1845) petitions were received by the 
Massachusetts Legislature from more than two thousand 
factory operatives in Lowell and Fall River for ten hours, 
and referred to and heard by a committee, which made an 
extensive report thereon. (House Document, No. 50.) 
The report, as was expected, was adverse to this reform; 
but the discussions which it stimulated greatly helped the 
cause. The passage of the ten-hour law by the British 
Parliament, in 1847, also stimulated the cause in the United 
States. 

In September, 1852, a State Convention of the Ten- 
Hour Men of Massachusetts was held in Boston, the pro- 
ceedings of which were widely published in newspapers as 
well as in pamphlet form. On September 21, 1853, the 
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eleven-hour system was adopted in Lowell, Fall River, and 
Lawrence, not by legal enactment, but by the action of the 
managers of the mills, taken in consequence of the pressure 
of the agitation for the ten-hour bill. (Cowley’s History of 
Lowell, p. 149.) 

Having obtained this reduction to eleven hours with- 
out statutory coercion, the operatives hoped for a further 
reduction to ten hours (the ten-hour system having become 
general in other branches of industry) also without statu- 
tory coercion; but their minds were occupied for a dozen 
years by momentous questions in national affairs, and the 
ten-hour cause languished until the close of the civil war. 
The disbanding of the Confederate forces was soon fol- 
lowed by a revival of the agitation for ten hours, first at 
Lawrence, and afterward at Lowell, Fall River, and other 
centres of the cotton and woolen manufactures in Massa- 
chusetts and other States. Ten-Hour Leagues were formed 
in the principal seats of the textile industries, and frequent 
meetings were held in aid of the cause. 

The Massachusetts Legislature of 1869 having refused 
to incorporate the Grand Lodge of the Order of Knights of 
St. Crispin, the men employed in the boot and shoe manu- 
factures, of which that Order was composed, called a State 
Convention at Worcester for the purpose of organizing a 
Labor Reform Party, and invited workingmen, irrespective 
of the particular branches of industry in which they were 
engaged, to send delegates to that convention. Prior to 
this time there had been little if any co-operation between 
the men engaged in textile industries and those en- 
gaged in the manufacture of boots and shoes. But it 
happened to the writer of this article to be president of the 
Ten-Hour League of Lowell and also counsel for the Grand 
Lodge of Knights of St. Crispin, and at his suggestion 
delegates were sent from Lowell to that convention. Mr. 
Robert Bower, then president of the Ten-Hour League of 
Lawrence, also attended the convention, with other members 
of that league, and served as its temporary president. The 
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convention adopted a piatform which included the ten-hour 
law for textile manufactures, the right of incorporation for 
trades-unions, and other measures of reform; and from 
that time the workers upon leather acted in perfect accord 
with the workers in cotton and wool. The ten-hour move- 
ment was much aided by the Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
established in 1869. In consequence of the pressure which 
was then brought to bear upon Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats, the legislature of 1870 passed an act incorporating 
the Grand Lodge of Knights of St. Crispin, and the legis- 
lature of 1874 passed the ten-hour law. Both these acts 
were sustained by the Supreme Judicial Court. (113 Mass., 
179; 120 Mass., 383.) 

How great has been the change in public opinion 
within twenty-five years! Then few favored the incor- 
poration of trades unions or the ten-hour law. Now, the 
pope, the kaiser, the princes of the church, the princes of 
the world, all favor the right of association and the incor- 
poration of associations of workingmen, and the beneficent 
effects of the ten-hour law are conceded by all. To me, 
and to every man and to every woman who assisted in 
procuring the enactment and enforcement of the ten-hour 
law, whenever we meet women and children on their way 
to or from the factories of Lowell, Lawrence, or Fall River, 
it is gratifying to remember that we participated in the 
movement which has taken one whole hour from their 
working day, and added one whole hour to the time al- 
lowed them daily for rest and culture and the comforts of 
domestic life. The condition of our factory operatives is 
destined to further improvement. Other reforms remain 
to be effected to enable the men and women in our mills 
to fight under better conditions the strenuous battle of life. 
CHARLES COWLEY. 








Natural Right of Suffrage. 


In the Massachusetts colony, suffrage was granted by 
a vote of suffragans. It was never held to be an inherent 
human right. Any one could be elected to be a citizen by 
the consensus of freemen; but any one might be rejected 
by the same vote. In Connecticut, only church members 
were allowed to vote in political affairs. The nature of 
this qualification has been derided, but it was not so much 
its nature that concerns us as the fact that a qualification 
existed. It was not recognized as among natural human 
rights that the voter should cast a ballot expressing an 
authoritative opinion on questions he knew nothing about. 
At a later day the older States unanimously established 
suffrage limitations. The arrangement that, as Carlyle 
expresses it, makes ‘‘ Judas Iscariot equal to Jesus Christ” 
was of late invention. It may be conceived as one extreme 
result of the contest of democracy with federalism, which 
latter, always held to be somewhat aristocratic, gradually 
went down before the conception of popular rights, and the 
equality of all persons was defined as eminently political 
equality. 

To understand the real nature of the claim, without 
tracing it too closely historically, that suffrage is a natural 
right, we may observe that the colonists who came from 
England brought, in one shape or another, the old Teutonic 
town and county or shire. This was an outgrowth of the 
family, and was traceable, as far back as history goes, into 
the original patriarchal family. English civilization knew 
only the family as a unit in society, but France worked out 
the idea of individualism,—an idea which, slowly evolved 
in medieval times, gained a strong momentum during the 
Reformation. It was first formulated, however, by Rous- 
seau. From him and the French school of thinkers of the 
middle of the eighteenth century came the idea that all 
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men are equal. Our Declaration of Independence was an 
expression of this sentiment absolutely novel in politics. 
The full force of this revolution or evolution was not com- 
prehended, nor was it fully applied to our own methods, 
until the present century. Gradually the restrictions to 
absolutely equal and free suffrage of all males over twenty- 
one have dropped away, the disabilities attaching to 
foreign birth or to color are reduced to a minimum, and 
practically there is no limitation to equal suffrage except 
that of sex and of heinous criminality and idiocy. 

So recent this upgrowth of individualism has been 
that it has never been fully discussed or its consequences 
well understood. We have merely fallen into the habit of 
recognizing it as the political and social law of the future. 
It is becoming, however, an absolute necessity for us to 
know what are at least the probable consequences of an 
individual equality that says to every human being of a given 
age, ‘‘Though in my business affairs I would hold your 
opinion utterly valueless, your right to affect my business 
and the business affairs of the nation is equal to my own.” 
If an intelligent American were pressed to give his real 
convictions on this subject, he would probably answer in 
substance, ‘‘Of course, this is a matter of sentiment, and 
men are not equally qualified to vote, but where is the line 
to be drawn? Moreover, the certainty that all men will be 
called on to express an opinion on public interests tends to 
educate them to be able to do so wisely. Are not our poli- 
tical campaigns great national schools? Besides, it must be 
borne in mind that if one part of the country is obstinate 
in its ignorance, ignorance of the other extreme is likely to 
prevail in the other part.” Lincoln said wisely that so long 
as politicians could be kept from agreeing, the country 
was safe. Do individuals, then, really vote? Is it not 
rather lumps and masses that vote? Study one of our 
partisan contests, and judge for yourself how many men go 
to the polls after a calm consideration of matters at issue, 
and vote accordingly. The common question is, ‘‘To what 
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party do you belong?”’ In fact, our political machinery is 
not that of individualism at all. We have devised or have 
developed a scheme that disfranchises socially a man who is 
too free politically, or sometimes reverses these conditions. 
If a man desires equality in the honors of office he must 
give up equality in the exercise of free opinion. In some 
such way most men consider this question of suffrage. 
Looking ahead, we see that there is great danger; but we 
have a national optimism that leads us to believe that we 
shall in some way escape the perilous consequences of work- 
ing on the false principle that all men are equal at the polls. 

While most of our people probably understand that 
suffrage is not a natural right, and know that it was given 
freely in the early days of our national life simply because 
we did not foresee the possible dangers of this course, they 
yet can see no escape from the unqualified freedom which 
has been allowed it. We are receiving a quarter of a 
million of male foreigners each year, of whom not half a 
thousand have or will gain any rational understanding of 
our institutions, our history, or the nature of popular gov- 
ernment; yet nearly all will become voters. We are ex- 
panding our boundaries, taking vast territories within our 
limits, and peoples of quite alien instincts and little train- 
ing in self-government. Our municipalities are becoming 
masses, one-third of which consist of dependent classes, 
thieves, paupers, and vicious, and nearly all of these vote. 
What is to be done? We have opened the gates: who 
will close them? We have given these people equal suf- 
frage: who will take it from them? They will not vote 
power out of their own hands. A few of the Southern 
States are legislating on the subject; but with an assump- 
tion of legislative power that would hardly be safe in all 
localities, and probably not wise in any. This is the very 
common and often expressed feeling that, having begun 
our national life on a basis of universal suffrage, we are 
now powerless to change it. This conviction, however, is 
not borne out by existing facts. 
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The possible readjustments of suffrage are in two 
directions. First, we may hold that the right to express 
an opinion and exercise directive influence on any subject 
of public importance shall belong only to those who are 
qualified by intelligence to such expression and influence; 
and in the case that capacity is made the test by which we 
judge the voter, we cannot consistently refuse to ignore 
altogether the question of sex. 

Second, we may readjust suffrage on the basis of the 
family. The original unit of social and of public life was 
the family. Primitive law, says Sir Henry Maine, no- 
where concerns itself with the individual. It was family 
custom that grew up into law; and later legislation, down 
to the time of the Roman Empire, took cognizance only of 
the family group. Why cannot the ballot in America 
belong to the family? Edward Everett Hale, among 
others, has recently expressed the opinion that this is the 
most probable as well as wisest solution of our citizen 
problem. But can we withstand the pressure of individu- 
alism? It would be difficult to conceive of family suffrage 
without so large an increase of the rights of the fathers as 
very nearly to undo the evolution of several centuries, 
more particularly all the work of the nineteenth century. 
Many households now contain three, four, five, or more 
voters. The sons possibly are better educated than the 
father, and better qualified to conduct public affairs. This 
is peculiarly true of the families of foreigners. Household 
suffrage would disfranchise every man not the head of a 
family. While on many property-involving questions the 
family ballot might be wise, there are few state or national 
campaigns, and even few town elections, that turn mainly 
on such questions. All things considered, it seems hardly 
probable that any form of family representation at the 
polls will become the custom of the United States. 

I have discussed this question as an American, con- 
sidering natural rights and artificial or contracted rights 
from the standpoint Americans are apt to look upon what 
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they term rights; and I am convinced that among natural 
rights suffrage has no place. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence specifies our inherent rights as the rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Our English in- 
heritance gave us the privilege of representation before 
taxation, the right to a free cultivation of our own soil 
and a free market. For the two latter we fought our 
Revolutionary War. Closely associated with these are the 
rights of free worship, free speech, freedom of the press, 
the right to petition, the sacredness of domicile, the right 
of trial by jury, safety from being twice in jeopardy for 
the same accusation, freedom from excessive bail and ex- 
cessive punishment, the right of the habeas corpus writ, 
and freedom from ex-post-facto laws. The National As- 
sembly of France in 1789 defined certain human rights to 
be natural and conferred by birth, including among these 
popular sovereignty and the right to do anything that in- 
jured no other person. The determination of these limits 
must be left to discussion and legislation. It would be a 
stout exercise of the imagination that included under any 
of these heads the right to equally affect by public ballot 
the decision of public affairs. 

In any event, it is clear that suffrage should be held 
as a provisional right to be attained, an award to be secured 
by those who qualify themselves to exercise it. No prize 
should be held to be so admirable as attainment of the right 
of citizenship. The full exercise of suffrage should be 
attainable with some difficulty, and not fall into the hands 
of any one who happens to have breathed and eaten for 
twenty-one years. It would naturally follow that educa- 
tion would become adjusted to the development of citizens, 
enabling the young to qualify themselves for the exercise 
of suffrage and to secure it asearly as possible. Readjusted 
to such a general purpose, suffrage would do more than 
any possible compulsory laws to enforce attendance on 
schools and to prevent illiteracy. E. P. POWELL. 























Is Human Life Overvalued? 


It certainly was not in former ages. The oriental 
potentates, according to the inscriptions on their monu- 
ments, had an unpleasant way of dealing with their pris- 
oners. The Roman motto was Ve victis. The qualities 
most valued in those days were the strong arm, the resolute 
will, and the hard heart. With the Greeks and Latins 
virtue meant valor. Their heroes were by no means al- 
ways heroic in our modified sense of the word. It was a 
man’s business to cut his way to fame and fortune, no 
matter how many were hurt in the process. That notable 
French picture, ‘‘ The Conquerors,” lately so much visited 
and talked about and copied, sets forth fairly enough both 
the ancient ideal and the ancient facts. Alexander, Cz- 
sar, Sesostris, and others like them, ride forth in triumph, 
while on each side stretches a ghastly array of corpses. 

Christianity was along time getting in its work in 
this direction. The doctrine was plain enough—in our 
view; but its disciples generally, whether kings or com- 
moners, were slow to take it in. In some lands and for 
some time murder was punishable only by a moderate 
fine,—very moderate indeed, if the victim was not a person 
ofrank. War wasas brutal as ever, and its worst brutalities 
were matters of course. The standards of the Christian 
world, in this respect at least, were still frankly pagan. 
What were men made for but to fight? And what did 
they fight for but to kill their enemies? And who were 
their enemies, except such as stood in their way, whether 
wilfully or by accident? All through the Middle Ages 
the typical man rode over Europe, a ruffling, roaring, 
boozing, slashing barbarian. Europe could not do with- 
out him, paid him high wages, and held him in great 
honor. 
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He was still riding and slashing, and still high in his 
own esteem and that of the community, when what are 
called by courtesy Modern Times set in—and indeed long 
after. It is amusing, to those who do not find it tragic, to 
read of the doings of the Italian states in the days when 
Italy claimed to be the only civilized land. It had fine 
manners; and nowhere, at any time, was human life held 
in more cheerful contempt. It cultivated elegant learning 
and the fine arts, and it achieved high distinction in the 
arts of perjury and poisoning. Spain and France soon 
came in a tolerable second and third. A studied policy 
might increase the number of victims; but if we regard 
the substance and not the form, all Europe was a reasonably 
expert at slaughtering. Till about 1560 it was customary 
everywhere to burn people alive on account of their opin- 
ions, and wholesale horrors usually accompanied the tak- 
ing of cities for at least another generation. That notable 
decree of the Inquisition which condemned to death the 
whole population of the Netherlands was merely ‘‘on 
paper,” and had no special effect on what was going on 
there; but it was sandwiched in between the affair of St. 
Bartholomew, which was the most active proceeding that 
Paris ever saw, and the proclamation of Philip II., offering 
a patent of nobility and a round sum in cash to whoever 
would remove the best and greatest man then living. 
‘*These things were not done in a corner,” and their 
audacity rather startled such conscience as Europe then 
possessed. Moderate men of all parties felt that the 
Massacre and the Ban were perhaps extreme measures. 
There were a few men, like Coligny and William of Or- 
ange, who disapproved savagery, whether for or against 
their cause, and, though far in advance of their time, their 
sentiments were not wholly without influence upon it. 
But the Thirty Years’ War and what followed on the rev- 
ocation of the Edict of Nantes showed how little advance 
the seventeenth century had made toward what seems to 
us a rational and decent respect for human life. 
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We have changed all that now. We can see no sense 
in a system which made the destruction of man, as well as 
of his works, a main incident of public and private activity, 
if not the chief end of life. To career about in the medi- 
zval fashion with fire and sword, hacking and hewing at 
human bodies, pulling down houses, uprooting trees, and 
reducing fertile fields and populous towns to a desert, 
seems to us not only profoundly immoral and heathenish, 
but ridiculous and suicidal. The sentiment of humanity, 
as affecting governmental acts and the mass of mankind, 
is a distinctly modern product, but to the modern mind a 
civilization without it seems to be so called in irony. The 
object of life is to cherish and develop whatever is of 
value, and to destroy only what either is useless or per- 
nicious or stands in the way of something better. The 
business of a civilized government is to protect the citizen 
in his rights, the first of which is the right to live as long 
as he can, provided he does not interfere with other inter- 
ests. This is perhaps a safer statement than that of some 
utilitarians, who say that his right is simply to live as 
long as he can with comfort and profit to himself and his 
neighbors. 

It is true of many things that a little too much is worse 
than much too little, but with humanity it is just the other 
way. To go back to the old brutal idiocies—the exposure 
of infants, the slaughter of prisoners and heretics, the 
general callous stupidity of the past—would be to immo- 
late both soul and body on a vile altar, to abandon the 
best gains of the race, to apostatize from faith, duty, and 
self-respect. Any one who ventured to recommend such 
progress backward would be accounted a heathen and a 
publican, and justly. If our theory and practice must be 
off the line of truth on one side or the other (as they are 
always sure to be, more or less), it is vastly better, on 
grounds both of morals and of policy, to set human life 
too high than to place it too low. Nevertheless, one may 
be permitted to inquire whether the pendulum of public 
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opinion, in deflecting from the old indifference to life, has 
not swung too far the other way, though the inquiry cannot 
pretend to be a very practical one or to aim at immediate 
concrete results. Not many years ago there was a move- 
ment in England toward what was called Euthanasia. Its 
object was the legal removal of incurable invalids, whose 
continued existence on earth could be nothing but a burden 
to themselves and their families. All precautions were to 
be taken against possible abuses; the patient’s desire was 
to be clearly expressed and certified by a magistrate, and 
then his sufferings were to be painlessly ended by specified 
means at the hands of a competent and authorized physi- 
cian. The effort failed, of course, though it was prompted 
by the purest motives. The arguments in its favor were 
strong: they were met by arguments that seemed yet 
stronger. Some of the objections were as childish and 
superstitious as those urged against cremation, or marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, or any other movement 
toward larger liberty on lines of reason. ‘These alone 
might have been sufficient to defeat the measure, or delay 
it indefinitely, but it was killed by heavier guns than 
these. Philanthropic thinkers had brought it forward: 
other thinkers said, ‘‘ You would do some good by reliev- 
ing individual cases of hopeless affliction; and in so doing 
you would entail a vast amount of harm by lowering the 
standards of filial affection, compassion, and respect for 
age, misfortune, and the human form divine. Against 
physical benefit to a few, set moral injury to the wives and 
children of those whom they saw peacefully put to death; 
to the neighbors, who knew what was done; and to the 
whole community, who learned with horror that homicide 
was legalized in certain cases, but soon grew to regard its 
practice with indifference. For the greatest good of the 
greatest number, the few—or even the many—must con- 
tinue to suffer till relieved by legitimate human means or 
by the act of God.” 

This appeal to considerations both wider and higher 
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than those of mere corporal and individual interest is safe 
to block the path of any movement like that of the advo- 
cates of Euthanasia. In the narrower view, the fact is to 
be regretted. Our forefathers, who were not troubled 
with our scruples, found life a much simpler than it is for 
us. The badly wounded after a battle or an accident could 
be knocked on the head: it would sometimes be the part 
of charity to do that now, if it were allowable. Idiots, 
maniacs, and incurables would be transferred from a mode 
of existence which they are not in condition to enjoy or 
adorn to one where their deficiencies will presumably be 
felt no longer. Monstrous and misshapen creatures could 
be quietly crushed at birth: it is whispered that physicians 
sometimes take this liberty in the general interest and for 
the avoidance of scandal. They deny it, of course, for it 
is against the law; but every good doctor would like to 
have a larger latitude than is allowed him. After a rail- 
way smash or an explosion, when scalded and blinded hu- 
man beings, the flesh peeling from their broken bones, 
moaning or screaming, beg to be put out of their agony, 
one is obliged to say, ‘‘ No; you must bear it as you can 
for a day or two, or a month or two, and then all will be 
over.”” They and their friends have only the consolation 
of Epicurus: if the pain be more than human nature can 
endure, its very violence will soon release the patient. 
Or, in Dean Alford’s paraphrase, 


“ If sharp, ’tis short ; if long, ’tis light.’’ 


In practice, sometimes the pain is long without being light, 
and then it may be a vehicle of fine spiritual discipline 
for the sufferer, if he has grace to take it so. But those 
who look on in helpless compassion, with minds limited to 
the base material view and incapable of rising to transcen- 
dental altitudes, may be pardoned for wishing that it were 
permissible to change woe to peace by a touch of the lan- 
cet, a drop injected into the shattered and writhing frame. 
Why preserve so carefully the marred and quivering rem- 
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nant of a life from which all use and comfort have de- 
parted ? Simply because custom and tradition require 
it; or, at bottom, because it is not safe to tamper with the 
finer feelings, to take any step that might impair the 
prevalent, though possibly exaggerated, reverence for the 
sanctity of human life. 

The case of criminals is more open to discussion, for 
everybody knows that with us, asarule, they get much too 
light measure. It has been said that ‘‘ the worst use you can 
put aman toisto hang him,” but that dependsupon the man. 
If one has no good works to show, he should be restrained 
from bad ones. If he carries on business at the expense 
of the community, his firm should be dissolved. True, 
the noose or the electric chair is a melancholy last resort, 
but it may serve to prevent its subjects from putting them- 
selves, and others too, to yet worse uses. The objection to 
life-imprisonment is not merely that its deterrent power is 
inadequate, and that in many cases the punishment does 
not match the offence, but that there is no such thing—not 
to rely upon, while governors can pardon and convicts can 
escape. 

Two points of view are here in somewhat sharp collis- 
ion. ‘The rough common sense of our more thinly settled 
communities is not at all in harmony with the finespun hu- 
manitarianism of the doctrinnaire philanthropists. Lynch- 
ing used to be justified in Iowa, on grounds at once of 
justice and of economy. It is idle to urge the mob or the 
vigilance committee to respect the forms of laws; not pos- 
sessing the legal mind, they care little for forms which do 
not attain their end. It would be still more idle to ask 
them to respect the sanctity of life, especially in regions 
where human beasts of whatever color prowl the woods, 
ready to murder any man fora few dollars, or to knock 
down and drag into the bushes any woman who passes. 
The lynchers would laugh at the idea of anything sacred 
about these brutal destroyers, whom they hold no better 
than mad dogs. In fact, the sanctity originally investing 
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each human life must be held to be forfeited in such as 
have shown no regard for it in their fellow creatures. If 
reciprocity be the basis of all obligation, then the right to 
continued existence on earth lapses in those who take life 
without warrant or excuse. 

The changes of mere theoretical thinking are illustrated 
by the apparent prevalerce in select and pretentious circles 
of a notion that individual life is the most sacred and pre- 
cious of all interests. ‘That is not so at all; at least, it is 
true only of purely visible and concrete interests. Said the 
president of a rural bank to his cashier, ‘‘ If burglars meet 
you in the night and tell you to open the safe or they will 
blow your brains out, open zt / We don’t expect you to set 
the funds above your life.”” Yet even this rule is constantly 
modified, for in practice there is no sharp separation of the 
concrete from the abstract. When the cashier refuses to 
open the safe, when the engineer goes down with his en- 
gine, it is duty that he dies for, not merely other people’s 
property. Mere filthy lucre becomes sacred when it is not 
a possession but a trust. There are countless interests 
beside which life sinks in the balance—truth, honor, faith, 
loyalty, family affection, the public welfare. As Whittier 
put it, 


‘«When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead.” 


A man who is a man knows this, and would rather die 
in the body than in the spirit. When one does not know 
it, but is dead to all nobler principles and impulses, he 
might as well be dead altogether. The capability of self- 
sacrifice is the worthiest thing in man: the doctrine that 
life is to be preserved at any cost would be the death of 
morality and religion, and so before long of all civilized soci- 
ety. By common consent the martyrs are at the top of the 
scale and the murderers at its foot; we carry out the same 
idea in honoring the one class and executing the other. 

It must be owned that the spread of economic and 
evolutionist thinking, and not merely among the highly 
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educated, is doing much to imperil that generous reverence 
for the sanctity of life which among our fathers was the 
correct mental attitude. Whether we formulate our 
thoughts or not, we all know that the struggle for exist- 
ence has taken the place that was occupied of old by war, 
pestilence, and misgovernment. ‘‘ Be fruitful and multiply 
and replenish the earth”’ was very well at the beginning, 
and may still do in a new country, but not in Europe or 
along the North Atlantic coast. Competition increases 
with population: it is not only in politics that there are 
‘*not places enough to go around.” The successful find a 
congenial creed in the survival of the fittest; the failures 
betake themselves to the back streets and to ‘‘ musing full 
felly in their sullen mind.” All this being so, it is no 
longer easy to preserve an unreasoning compassion for the 
man who tries to rear a dozen children on a dollar a day, 
or to feel that the fitness of things is violated when the un- 
dertaker is called in annually. A theatre poster represents 
a crippled and consumptive newsboy in conference with a 
lusty tough, who says to him with an air of mingled rebuke 
and counsel, ‘‘Git off de earth!” It was unbrotherly, it 
was probably brutal; yet if we could eliminate the personal 
element, it may have been sound advice. What shall one 
who has neither physical nor mental force do on this over- 
loaded planet, where so many who are better endowed can 
scarcely find a market and make ends meet ? 

Thus, amid the increasing multiplicity of modern cares, 
does the sanctity of human life threaten to become less and 
less sacred. Perhaps before the advance of science it will 
disappear in time, as did the divinity that once hedged a 
king before the march of liberty. So far as now appears, 
the doctrine will have to be modified. Let us compromise, 
and say that useful and innocent lives shall be held sacred, 
pernicious and worthless lives—well, less so. Perhaps in 
time we shall abolish crime and pauperism, and then the 
problem will be simplified. At present, neither Congress 
nor the philosophers are quite ready to legislate. Wedo not 
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wish to have Herod come back and slaughter the babies, 
though it would be well if we could restrict their over- 
production, as Malthus desired to do long ago. Heroic 
remedies, in the way of prevention, have been suggested, 
but these require a large limitation of personal liberty. 
Better uproot an evil tree in its youth than have to lop 
off its branches one by one when it grows old; and what 
we shall come to in the future, who can say? Perhaps— 
may the gods grant it—to an Altruria where the laws and 
the spirit of the citizens alike shall be both scientific and 
humane; where life shall not be held sacred through 
stretching Christian charity to its farthest bounds, but shall 
approve itself such to public reason as well as to private 
conscience, because moving under conditions which give 
full scope to its useful and happy energies, and yet under 
restraints that effectually repress ‘‘the beast and devil in 
the soul,” and help to keep the mind clear and the body 
sound. When that time comes we shall have, not perhaps 
new heavens and a new earth, but a state of things fully 
equal to that portrayed in Mr. Bellamy’s republic. 

FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


















Some Recent Social Movements. 


That social reform is the need of the day is beyond 
question. All thinking persons acknowledge this, and the 
matter is agitating society as never before. Many theories 
are advanced by well-meaning enthusiasts, but few of these 
have any practical basis. Agitators advocate schemes aim- 
ing at the entire abolition of the present social structure, 
and societies which are the result of such teaching are 
springing up everywhere. The poor and ignorant are be- 
ing led away by fanatics, with the idea that their wrongs, 
real and imaginary, are to be remedied only by upsetting 
all existing social conditions. 

Undoubtedly the condition of the masses is sadly in 
need of improvement, and all interested in the welfare of 
humanity should aid practical efforts to elevate the people, 
and thereby counteract the evil influences of unscrupulous 
agitators. Existing social evils should not be ignored. 
Duty and self-interest call upon the better-placed classes to 
strive for improvement in the social order. Hundreds of 
thousands of the poor in large cities are toiling year after 
year for the means to buy the bare necessaries of life. 
Many live on the verge of starvation. Mental or physical 
training or recreation is out of the question. Their children 
are ‘‘dragged up” anyhow, and fall an easy prey to the 
criminal and vicious members of society. Indeed, it is to 
be wondered that more criminals are not recruited from 
the ranks of the very poor. 

There seems to be a desire on the part of employers to 
lower the rate of wages. As long as the supply exceeds 
the demand in the labor market, so long is it possible to do 
this. Few employers trouble themselves as to whether or 
not the sum paid to an employee is sufficient for his 
wants and those of his family. Cheap labor adds to his 
profits. It is indeed time for the large employer of labor 
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to take some interest in the social condition of those who 
toil for him. Let him show that he does not look upon his 
workmen as mere machines out of which he must get all 
the good he can, but as fellow-beings, and let him pay a 
wage sufficient for their wants. A sufficiently paid man 
will, as a rule, serve faithfully and well. It is beyond 
question that almost a countless number of sober, indus- 
trious men are forced to work for wages to supply their 
families with the bare meansof living. Necessity compels 
them; they know well that thousands are ready to take 
their places for even less than they receive, and so they go 
on, wearing out body and mind, and fostering bitter 
thoughts against the employer of labor. A change so 
great as to be marvelous as a miracle might be wrought 
by employers of labor and those in high places by winning 
the hearts of the poor. Emerson truly says, ‘‘ If we let 
our affection flow out to our fellows, it would operate in a 
day the greatest of all revolutions.”” By endeavoring to do 
this, and by providing facilities for self help, the wealthy 
might largely influence the masses, and the organized 
schemes in opposition to capital would be fewer and less 
frequent. 

All who recognize the pressing need of action to bring 
about social reform should know of and aid the work which 
Dr. Stanton Coit has undertaken in the crowded tenement 
districts of New York City in connection with the Univer- 
sity Settlement Society. With the idea that ‘‘ the organi- 
zation of the intellectual and moral life of the people is the 
crying need of our day,” Dr. Coit has commenced opera- 
tions in the crowded Tenth Ward, offering the public, nota 
‘beautiful theory,” but a scheme of social reform which is 
the outcome of experience; for he has spent his life chiefly 
in acquiring knowledge and experience of social difficulties. 
Born in Ohio, he was graduated at Amherst, where he 
acted as tutor for a short time. He went from Amherst to 
Germany, and entered the University of Berlin. Here he 
was made Doctor of Philosophy, and studied religious and 
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social questions mainly under the direction of Prof. Von 
Gysekie. From Berlin he went to London, and took up 
his residence with the English University Settlement 
Society at Toynbee Hall, which is situated in the heart of 
East London, where most of the very poor of that great 
metropolis live. He studied here the conditions and needs 
of the masses until such time as Prof. Felix Adler, of the 
Society of Ethical Culture, asked him to be his assistant. 
In Prof. Adler’s absence he took his place as lecturer in 
New York, and also took part in the instruction of classes 
in ethics. On Prof. Adler’s return to New York, Dr. Coit 
went back to London, and founded there the first Neigh- 
borhood Guild at Kentish Town, where much is being 
done to elevate the people. Dr. Coit has recently accepted 
the charge of the work of the New York University Settle- 
ment Society, and new life has been infused into the 
movement with his engagement. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD GUILD MOVEMENT. 


Taking up his residence in Forsyth Street, the centre 
of the east side tenement district, Dr. Coit commenced his 
work by striving to win the confidence of the poor of the 
district and by awakening them to the necessity of moral, 
mental, and physical training. ‘‘ Whatever be the nature 
of the fundamental changes ultimately to be made in land- 
tenure, in taxation, and in the private ownership of the 
instruments of production,’’ says Dr. Coit, ‘‘ there must be 
a preliminary enlightenment of the great mass of the people 
in economic and social principles and aims, and a corre- 
sponding enthusiasm or disposition to bring about a juster 
order of life.” And to accomplish this, Dr. Coit has 
set himself the task of organizing the intellectual life 
of the people of the tenement districts of New York City. 
His first step was to establish the Neighborhood Guild at 
26 Delancy Street. This building, which was formerly a 
large tenement house, he has turned into a college for the 
mental, moral, physical, and industrial training of the 
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people of the Tenth Ward. The college is called Lafayette 
Hall. It contains numerous educational and recreative 
facilities, including class-rooms where instruction is given 
in drawing, engraving, history, designing, bookkeeping, 
stenography, dressmaking, cooking, etc.; a library; a 
reading-room for adults; clubs for men and women, boys 
and girls; gymnasiums for the two sexes; a sewing club: 
an improvement society; a dramatic society; a mothers’ 
club. Lectures on social subjects are given every evening 
by Dr. Coit or one of his assistants, and a free concert 
weekly. Although but a short time established, Lafayette 
Hall is a power for good. The building, however, is in- 
adequate for the work, and a large building, complete with 
facilities, has become necessary, and will be erected at the 
corner of Delancy and Forsyth Streets. Plans have been 
prepared by Mr. Raleigh C. Gildersleeve, one of the Settle- 
ment workers. The proposed building will contain dor- 
mitories for teachers and students of sociology, school- 
rooms, club-rooms, lecture-halls, gymnasiums, etc. 

One of the important features of the Neighborhood 
Guild is the Tenth Ward Social Reform Club. The club is 
neither a political nor a religious organization. Its mem- 
bers are simply pledged to work for the establishment in 
the Tenth Ward of co-operative stores, where the necessaries 
of life can be had at cost price; public kitchens, where 
food for families can be cooked; a sick-benefit society on 
a sound basis; a public bath-house containing swimming 
baths for men and women and private bath-rooms; public 
lavatories; a park and children’s playground; a people’s 
palace (having libraries and reading-rooms, smoking-par- 
lors, billiard and pool rooms, a theatre, a dancing-hall, 
etc.). Committees have been appointed to inquire into the 
condition of labor, the hours of work, wages, and sanitary 
arrangements, also to encourage poor working-women and 
unskilled male laborers to organize for protection against 
unjust employers, to raid sweating dens, and to educate 
the people in domestic cleanliness. 








SOCIAL ECONOMIST 
MOVEMENT TO ESTABLISH PEOPLE’S BANKS. 


All who study the ways of the very poor know that 
there are times when they are compelled for different rea- 
sons—sickness, want of work, or misfortune—to pawn 
their clothes or household goods to obtain the means for 
providing for immediate necessities. That they are shame- 
fully robbed by most pawnbrokers is a fact which can be 
positively proved. The legal rate of interest of three per 
cent per month is certainly high enough; but it does not 
satisfy the pawnbroker, who resorts to extortion, under the 
excuses of ‘‘ hanging up”’ and ‘‘ taking care of” the articles 
pledged. For instance, a woman taking her coat or dress 
to a lender and obtaining a loan of, say, one dollar and fifty 
cents, receives a ticket calling upon her to pay one dollar 
and sixty-two cents in addition to the usual interest of 
three per cent on the dollar and the fraction of the dollar. 
Should she refuse to pay the extra charge of twelve cents, 
the article is refused, and as the system of extortion is 
general, she has no redress, but is at the mercy of the 
pawnbroker. When one bears in mind that it isa common 
thing for the very poor, week after week throughout the 
year, to pawn their clothes, it will be easy to see that the 
gains of the pawnbrokers of New York are enormous; and 
they run no risk, for they never lend more than a third of 
the value of any article, and are not responsible for damage 
done by fire, water, or moths. 

To establish banks for the people where, in times of 
need, they can borrow money at a low rate of interest is 
the work before the newly organized People’s Bank Asso- 
ciation, of which body Mr. Alfred Bishop Mason, one of the 
trustees of the Charity Organization Society, is the origi- 
nator. The members of the association, all prominent busi- 
ness men of the city, have been discussing the need for 
model pawnshops, with the result that the People’s Bank 
Association has been formed, and its main office will 
be opened at an early date. The promoters are all inter- 
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ested in the welfare of the masses, and the scheme cer- 
tainly promises to be of great benefit to toiling humanity. 
Steps have been taken by the organizers to raise the sum 
of one hundred thousand dollars for the purpose of placing 
the movement on a sound permanent basis. The greater 
part of this amount is promised, and it is hoped that the 
scheme will be in operation in a couple of months. Then 
a limited number of shares will be offered to the public, if 
possible at the low price of ten dollars per share, so as to 
give the working classes an opportunity to become inter- 
ested in the movement. All shares will be issued on the 
understanding that not more than four per cent will ever 
be paid in the way of dividends. Not more than one per 
cent interest will be charged on loans, and, if possible, a 
lower rate. The pawnshops of the association, to be es- 
tablished in the poor quarters of the city, will lend small 
sums on personal property at one per cent, and will make 
no extra charges. Special facilities will also be given the 
borrowers, to enable them to redeem their things quickly. 
Instalments of one dollar will be received until the full 
amount loaned is paid, and if necessary an extension of 
time will be given wherein to redeem pledges. One year 
is the time allowed by law for the redemption of goods, 
when the ordinary pawnbroker sells everything not re- 
deemed; in this way many of the poor, being unable to 
raise the amount of the loan, lose articles of value. 

The People’s Banks thus established will not be either 
money-making or charitable institutions, but a means of 
self-help for the industrious poor. Any surplus of receipts, 
after payment of the dividends of four per cent and running 
expenses will be used to extend the usefulness of the bene- 
faction. The movement seems to be a feasible scheme for 
the benefit of humanity, and if successful only in saving the 
very poor from the extortionate practices of pawnbrokers 
will accomplish the object for which it was designed. 
WILTON TOURNIER. 








The Coming Social Condition. 


Mr. Edward Bellamy has attempted to predict the 
general aspects of the social condition that may be expected 
to exist in the comparatively near future. His views, which 
have failed of general acceptance though they have 
attracted wide attention, contain an important element of 
truth which has been too commonly overlooked. If it is 
claimed that Mr. Bellamy’s thought goes beyond that of his 
contemporaries, it must be admitted that he did not de- 
velop his thought to its logical conclusions. 

He saw, indeed, the powerful tendency existing in 
this country toward the formation of those gigantic indus- 
trial combinations that seem destined at no distant period 
to absorb the entire business of manufacture, transporta- 
tion, and sale. He dissented from the view that such 
combinations are to be regarded as an evil, considering 
that they brought the solution of the problem of funda- 
mental social evils, and predicting that their organization 
and growth were likely to continue with vast ultimate 
benefit to society. So far he appears to have been essen- 
tially right. But at this point he failed to observe the 
radical distinction, in nature and origin, between indus- 
trial combinations and political or militant combinations. 
Hence he fell into the error of supposing that an unpre- 
cedented development of purely industrial combinations 
would logically result in a development practically unpre- 
cedented of a purely political or militant combination. 
Mr. Bellamy’s ideal creation of a state omnipresent in 
purely industrial operations has indeed been already real- 
ized in essence, so far as it is practicable to realize it, 
in ancient communities, for instance, Egypt and Peru. 

The importance of the distinction between the origin 
and nature of industrial and of political institutions—a dis- 
tinction to which Mr. Herbert Spencer has done so much 
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to call attention and to emphasize—can hardly be exagger- 
ated. History shows that all political governments, cer- 
tainly all that have been characterized by any considerable 
degree of strength and centralization, have resulted from a 
condition of militancy or warfare. In their struggles, 
those tribes that were isolated succumbed and disappeared ; 
those that combined under the form of orderly political 
governments were able to prevail and continue. 

Political governments, then, are, generally speaking, 
a military necessity. What is the distinction between 
a state of militancy, such as has in the past given rise to 
political governments, and a state of industrialism, such as 
is now giving rise to immense industrial combinations? 
The distinction is radical. It is a characteristic feature of 
a state of militancy that each individual endeavors to se- 
cure pleasure through the medium of some one else’s pain. 
The soldier in an enemy’s country obtains food and shelter 
by violence, not by exchange; that is to say, to secure a 
certain pleasure for himself, he causes pain to another; 
and one community obtains lands and goods from another 
by violence, not by exchange. But the characteristic 
feature of a state of industrialism is that each individual 
endeavors to secure pleasure through the medium of some 
one else’s pleasure. No longer do people habitually obtain 
food or shelter, or whatever else they desire, by violence, 
but by exchange; that is to say, to secure a certain pleas- 
ure for himself, a given individual causes some one else’s 
pleasure. True, crimes of violence, such as robbery and 
murder, are sporadically committed, even in peaceful 
communities, but such crimes are simply militancy on a 
small scale. 

The distinction, then, between militant activities and 
industrial activities is radical, as radical as the distinction 
between pain and pleasure, between misery and happiness, 
between evil and good, between sin and righteousness, be- 
tween hell and heaven. This was too important a distinc- 
tion for Mr. Bellamy to overlook when he predicted that 
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from institutions growing up under essentially industrial 
conditions would logically develop such an institution as has 
never existed, if we may trust the lessons of history, save 
under militant conditions. 

It would be a mistake to attempt to underrate the im- 
portance of political governments. ‘The militant necessities 
that gave them their origin will long cause them to con- 
tinue, and the modified form of militancy known as crimes 
of violence will probably justify their continuance after 
strictly militant activities have ceased. And no attempt 
will be made here to lay down a definition of the proper 
functions of a political government. It is intended to show 
only that the facts of human history and human nature are 
not in accord with Mr. Bellamy’s view that essentially 
industrial conditions are likely to develop an institution of 
essentially militant nature and origin. 

As to political governments and their functions, per- 
haps undue importance has been attached to such govern- 
ments as social factors, and they may be dismissed from 
consideration with the general suggestion that their func- 
tions seem likely to become of steadily diminishing im- 
portance. 

Mr. Bellamy is doubtless right in thinking that the 
present powerful tendency toward the formation of gigantic 
industrial combinations is likely to continue until it reaches 
its logical result. But what, in general, will be the good, 
and what the evil, consequent upon such a condition? 
Of course production will necessarily be on an enormous 
scale. Expensive machinery and methods impracticable 
for the purposes of production on any scale less than 
colossal, will be commonly employed. The cost of the 
production of the necessaries of life will be reduced 
to a minimum incredibly small, viewed from our stand- 
point. But production on so colossal a scale will involve 
consumption on a scale equally colossal; in other words, 
there must be a large body of consumers. This means 
that the mass of the people will be able and willing to buy 
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and pay for what is produced. And, as the mass of the 
people will probably, then as now, consist of what are 
known as the laboring or wage-earning classes, it follows 
that wages generally will be comparatively high. 

The only consequential drawback will be the exagger- 
ated danger of extortionately high prices being charged by 
the monopolies that it is assumed will then exist. But sale 
at high prices to a comparatively limited class of customers 
will be absolutely inconsistent with the then existing modes 
of production by means of expensive and colossal plants. 
Such modes of production will absolutely require, as a con- 
dition of success, large sales and small profits. Still, it 
may be admitted that perhaps, for a time, until business 
is adjusted to the new conditions, there will be instances 
of overcharging by monopolist producers. Such a case 
will require the application of an already existing remedy— 
the fixing of amaximum price by means of a governmental 
commission. 

These, it would seem, are to be the general aspects of 
the social conditions that will exist in this country in the 
not distant future, and in the working out of these condi- 
tions the difficult social problems of the day will find their 
solution. The problem of the condition of the mass of wage- 
workers will gradually disappear. Production on an enor- 
mous scale, with inventive processes highly developed, 
will cause the necessaries of life to be procured so cheaply 
and abundantly that few will undeservedly suffer material 
want. The problem of governmental and particularly of 
municipal corruption, and that of civil service, will gradually 
disappear. Such functions as those, for instance, of supply- 
ing large communities with water, sewerage, etc., will 
eventually be performed by industrial concerns working on 
a colossal scale. Indeed, the tendency toward the transfer 
of functions hitherto performed by municipalities to purely 
industrial concerns is already notably strong. 

These illustrations will suffice, though others readily 
suggest themselves to the discerning reader. The import- 
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ant thing is to discern the radical, fundamental character- 
istics of the condition depicted. Much confusion has 
resulted, in the discussion of purely industrial questions, 
from the importation of terms and conceptions derived 
from purely militant conditions; nor is this unnatural, 
considering the length of time during which the masses of 
mankind have existed under essentially militant conditions. 
This confusion of thought is strikingly manifested in the 
attitude of the public mind toward the large industrial 
combinations so rapidly coming into being. Such combi- 
nations are absolutely impossible in a militant condition of 
society; they require an essentially industrial condition. 
Their existence implies that such a condition has attained 
some degree of permanency and is likely to continue. An 
industrial condition is a condition wherein people in gen- 
eral secure pleasure by means of some one else’s pleasure, 
that is, by exchange. It is essentially a condition of 
pleasure, of happiness, of good, of righteousness—a heaven 
on earth. A militant condition is a condition wherein 
people in general secure pleasure by means of some one 
else’s pain, that is, by violence. It is essentially a condi- 
tion of pain, of misery, of evil, of sin—a hell on earth. 
Yet in current discussion of the nature and effect of these 
large industrial combinations, which arise out of and point 
forward to essentially industrial conditions, it is too 
commonly assumed that their growth tends to produce 
pain, and misery, and evil, and sin. Surely, those who 
make such assertions would do well to look into the radical 
distinction between industrial or pleasure-producing activi- 
ties and militant or pain-producing activities. 

What a given individual or a given community will 
be is the inevitable logical result of what that individual or 
that community has been and is. What will be the com- 
ing social condition is indicated by what it has been and is. 

FREDERICK H. COOKE. 

















Labor’s Claims on Organized Christianity. 


To avoid misunderstanding, let it be understood at 
the outset that this article does not propose to deal with 
Christianity in the abstract, or to discuss the truth or falsity 
of its evidences or its doctrines. It aims to ascertain, not 
whether certain things that are taught are true, but 
whether persons are true, that is, whether their practice 
squares with their profession; for it is very largely those 
who profess Christianity who control the making of the 
environment in which labor sleeps and wakes, works and 
rests. 

Let us begin with asking what are those prominent 
aspects of religion bearing upon its relations to labor 
which organized Christianity professes to believe. We 
find it professing belief in a standard of division of time 
into one day for divine worship and six days for human 
activity. We find it professing adherence to a moral code 
in which there are ten commandments, three of them re- 
lating to the object of its worship, six of them to the rela- 
tions of man to man, and one of them to relations to God 
and also relations to man. From these two instances of 
Christian belief alone it would appear that a large majority 
of its purposes relate to the relations of mantoman. More- 
over, the very name of the religion which organized Chris- 
tianity professes calls to mind a great moral teacher whose 
life was spent in laboring and speaking in favor of a policy 
of mercy and justice to man as more consistent with 
professions of lofty religious sentiments than supercilious 
and pharisaical worship. This founder taught a moral 
system based upon the equality of tastes, desires, capacities, 
and enjoyment of life to be recognized by man in his fel- 
low-man. He taught not only that those who profess to 
follow him should refrain from injuring their fellow-men, 
but that they should go out of their way to secure to their 
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fellow-men all things for which they themselves entertain 
legitimate desires. 

Now, let us see what all this has to do with the work- 
ingman’s idea of Christianity as represented by the organ- 
izations made in its name. The workingman wakes in the 
morning in this city to find his family huddled in one or 
two rooms, or in a cellar that can hardly be called a room 
at all. As he looks at the dingy walls around him, he 
thinks of the approaching day when he must pay rent for 
occupying them; and when he reflects that the landlord to 
whom he is to pay the rent is a pillar of some Christian 
church, or possibly some church corporation which itself 
holds large quantities of real estate, he must form a very 
queer conception of the relations between Christian profes- 
sion and Christian practice. But he has no time to waste 
in forming conceptions: he has to go to work, and at an 
early hour, for his employer, generally a professing Chris- 
tian, requires him to work long hours. When he gets to 
the factory, or the large mercantile establishment, or the 
wharf, or the corporation depot, and finds some new exac- 
tion imposed upon him over night, if he meets with his 
fellow-workmen, organizes a union, and appoints a proxy 
or a lay counsel to present his grievances and complaints 
to his employers, the chances are that these Christian em- 
ployers will deny to him that right of free speech and rep- 
resentation by chosen counsel which the aforesaid employers 
exercise and would insist on for themselves. He goes to 
his long day of work, and begins to create the wealth which 
his employers are to administer. Let us take an example 
of the way in which they administer it. Suppose they 
undertake to give the city new rapid transit facilities, pro- 
fessing as before an intention to serve the public. He 
finds, when those facilities are provided, that as many peo- 
ple as possible are packed into the trains, the idea being to 
run as few cars as possible, as each additional car means 
the expenditure of money for motive power, rolling stock, 
and labor; and the public, for whose service this improve- 
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ment is professedly made, are subjected to inconvenience 
which continually increases in proportion to the volume 
of traffic in order that the net profits of the corporation 
may increase. 

What does he see those who handle the wealth he 
creates doing with it when they are not disposed to in- 
crease the number of their enterprises? He finds them 
attempting, as Thomas Carlyle puts it, to ‘‘make the 
amende honorable to God” by founding colleges, industrial 
schools, hospitals, refuges for convicts, teetotums, univer- 
sity settlements, and other institutions for the cure of the 
evils that their normal policy of selfishness has created. 
It must occur to him occasionally that the fact that, for 
lack of proper home influences at an early age, one of his 
children is deformed, another idiotic, another incurably 
vicious, illustrates the need for these benevolent institu- 
tions. When he sees the conditions under which his family 
is brought up, the perfectly natural fruits of those condi- 
tions, and the efforts of a misplaced if sincere generosity 
which are made to remove the most superficial of the sur- 
face results, he must sometimes think it would be a like 
absurdity to draw a rope around a baby’s neck, and then 
try to restore its breath by manipulating a beautiful deco- 
rated fan. 

A fair sample of the effects of the conditions under which 
New York labor is compelled to live may be found in the 
experience of patrons of the institutions called day nur- 
series. It is hardly necessary to say that these houses are 
provided in order that working-women may have a decent 
and healthful place in which to leave their children while 
they are away from home during the day. One of these 
nurseries within my knowledge finds that most of its 
patrons are families living in cellars; a few families live 
in apartments as large as two rooms; more of them live in 
one room. The children are almost invariably dirty when 
brought to the nursery, needing immediate reformation 
with the aid of the bath-tub, and are generally ill from in- 
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haling bad air. Now, it ought to be plain that the work- 
ingman has a right to expect, at least from Christian em- 
ployers, sufficient wages'to support his family without the 
earnings of his wife; for the home is the unit of society 
and the most important element in the education of the 
citizens of the future. It seldom, however, seems to occur 
to the Christian employer of labor that his employes have 
the same right that he has himself to the blessings 
of marriage and the comforts of a civilized home. How 
many mercantile establishments, for example, are there in 
this city where the young clerks are paid salaries large 
enough to make it at all prudent for them to think of 
marrying for many years tocome? As for those employ- 
ing women, like the large retail stores up town, the moral 
situation is a great deal worse. The average saleswoman 
is expected to dress stylishly on wages that can hardly buy 
her food. The notorious result shows how little the 
thought of promoting the organization of homes enters 
into the calculation of the large employer. One such em- 
ployer not long ago gave $10,000 to charity, while he was 
evading the law requiring him to have seats provided for 
his employes, by putting the seats behind the counters 
and forbidding the girls to use them during business hours. 

The goods that the employes of many of these estab- 
lishments handle, to say nothing of the public who are 
cordially invited to buy them, are largely manufactured 
under conditions that are a disgrace to a country calling 
itself Christian. In a recent lecture on the sweating sys- 
tem, delivered by a lady who knew from personal inspec- 
tion whereof she affirmed, it was stated that possibly as 
much as one-half of the clothes sold ready-made at retail 
were made under proper sanitary conditions; that one-half 
of the remaining half, or one quarter of the whole, were 
made under bad conditions, which might be expected to 
result in the danger of contagion sooner or later; and that 
the remaining quarter of the whole were made in the actual 
presence of existing contagion. An instance was given of 
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a room in which a whole family lived, and in which neck- 
ties were made while one of the children was suffering 
from the worst stages of scarlet fever. In this case the 
usual excuse given, to wit, that most of these working peo- 
ple are ignorant foreigners, unused to the American stand- 
ards of clean living, was not true; for the public ap- 
proaches and passages leading to these rooms (which 
the landlord, through his representative, the janitor, was 
supposed to keep clean) were not so clean as the room in 
which the family lived. 

Naturally the leaders of organized Christianity—the 
preachers in its pulpits—are in some degree responsible for 
this state of affairs. Now, how are they prepared for the 
task of impressing upon the rich people in their congrega- 
tions their duty toward their fellow-men? Clergymen are 
generally instructed in medizval theology and technical 
questions of ritual or church government, and told that 
secular questions are better left to the press. And yet 
that great moral teacher in whose name they all profess to 
speak was in the habit of relieving physical wants first. 
He not only taught the directest and most uncompromising 
principles of consideration for the natural demands and 
desires of one’s fellow-men, but he healed the sick and the 
lame before attempting to introduce the claims of the re- 
ligion which it was his mission to found. He went about 
doing good, while a painfully large number of his salaried 
apostles of the present day seem to proceed upon the theory 
tersely stated by one of George Eliot’s characters, that 
there are two heavens for the rich man, and two hells and 
one heaven forthe poor man. While he taught the brother- 
hood of man, not only the teachings of his expositors, but 
the practical life of many of his lay professors for six days 
in the week, appear to be based upon the idea that, if all 
men are brothers, most men are very bad brothers, who 
must be sent to the second table or to the kitchen, or al- 
lowed to receive food handed to them over the fence. It 
is charitable to suppose that the followers follow in this 
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direction because the leaders lead. It is charitable, but it 
is not always true. When the pulpit does undertake to 
condemn these glaring inconsistencies between what its 
hearers say on Sunday and what they do on the other six 
days of the week, some human pillar of the church frowns, 
and threatens to pull himself out, figuratively speaking, 
and make the structure collapse. 

This may explain why the people do not come to 
church. Since the church does so little for them on six 
days of the week, notwithstanding its profession of princi- 
ples which, by irresistible logic, require that every man 
should be able to make for himself a home and have time 
to enjoy it rationally, how can the uninstructed working- 
man be reasonably expected to believe that, on the one re- 
maining day of the seven, it has any real power to affect 
his condition in the misty region beyond the grave? 

In a word, it is the ordinary life of the workingman, 
both in his home and his family and in his place of em- 
ployment, with which organized Christianity must concern 
itself, if it is to make a deep and lasting impression upon 
him; and not merely the extraordinary needs of the classes 
belonging to the United States census category of ‘‘ defec- 
tive, dependent, and delinquent.” It is vain to expect that 
ostentatious provision for the extraordinary cases of suffer- 
ing humanity will compensate for neglect of the ordinary 
conditions of the great masses. No prophet before or since 
the founder of Christianity has so vigorously arraigned as 
did he what the author of ‘‘ Hudibras”’ describes as 


Compounding sins we are inclined to 
By damning those we have no mind to, 


or, in a larger sense, compounding for agreeable neglect 
by superficial tributes of attention to the neglected. Were 
he on the earth to-day, none would be more severe than he 
against the cruel and hypocritical irony of the fact that bad 
tenements contribute to the revenue of at least one promi- 
nent hospital that bears the name of a religious denomina- 
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tion, and of one rich parish whose pastor thinks the pulpit 
should not concern itself with worldly issues. 

Even a plain workingman who reads Christ’s recorded 
words can understand from them, so perfectly clear does he 
make it, that he demands that the whole life of his fol- 
lowers shall be lived in the same spirit of fraternity toward 
mankind; and that whosoever is willing to offend in one 
point of this code is guilty of all. Now, it is plain also 
that the attainment of this spirit cannot be realized by the 
reform of this or that specific evil. It is very easy to say 
that if all merchants and manufacturers were to pay their 
employes the wages required to enable them to live respect- 
able and comfortable lives as the heads of refined families 
—such lives, in short, as the employers prefer for them- 
selves and their own families—the golden rule would be 
applied to the wage question. It is equally easy to speculate 
about the results that would follow the universal tearing 
down of rickety and unhealthy hovels or tenements, and 
the building for the humblest tenants of substantial, com- 
modious, and wholesome model houses. But how is this 
beneficent result to be brought about, and how can the 
church aid? For to the church labor has a right to look 
for help. In past ages, the church stood for the rights of 
free labor and free speech. And because the church of to- 
day seems to forget that it is still her duty to labor for 
the advance of civilization and for the elevation of the 
standard of living which is within the reach of the people, 
the people who are not church-goers are now an almost 
countless multitude. 

But what, it may be asked, is the church to do? It 
cannot all at once change the minds and the hearts of its 
rich landlords and employers of labor, and if it could, they 
might goto the wallas the result of competition. Suppose 
all the Christian real-estate owners in New York were to 
give orders to-morrow that their tenements should be re- 
modeled or rebuilt and managed like those of the Tene- 
ment House Building Company or of Miss Margaret Collins. 
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What guarantee is there that they would not be ruined by 
the competition of other landlords? Suppose all the Chris- 
tian manufacturers and merchants were to revise their pay- 
rolls, and pay all their employes, male and female, wages 
enough to enable them to marry, how soon would their 
competitors ruin them by underselling them? Wages, 
which depend on the standard of living of the wage-re- 
ceivers, are not to be arbitrarily pushed up by a Christian 
‘*pool” any more than prices are to be ‘‘ pegged up’”’ by 
a capitalists’ pool. It is the standard of living which the 
laboring man wants, rather than the present standard, with 
which the church is concerned. 

It seems, then, that the remedy within the church’s 
power is not one of forcible discipline, or of interference 
with the business concerns of rich members who em- 
ploy labor and rent houses, but a policy of social education. 
The differences of opinion between laborer and capitalist 
very largely result from the fact that neither side knows 
and understands the merits of the other side. Such mutual 
knowledge is one of the first principles of success in busi- 
ness relations, or indeed in any of the relations of life. 
And generally we find much more good in a man when we 
know him than we would have suspected when he was un- 
known to us. 

Now it is just here, in this work of making acquainted 
with each other landlord and tenant, employer and em- 
ploye, that the church can do good work. ‘There should 
be conducted by every church a lecture club, open for de- 
bate after each lecture, for the discussion of the practical 
questions of social economics. Workingmen would come 
to such meetings—experience has shown that they do come 
to such meetings—because they realize, when brought face 
to face with a really earnest minister of the gospel, that he 
is seeking their good. They generally suspect such enter- 
prises if started by interested bodies, like the American 
Protective Tariff League or the Free Trade Reform Club. 
In fact, laboring men attend the economic side-shows of 
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the churches very much better than the capitalists do. I 
know there are plenty of Christians, both ministers and 
laymen, who think and say that ministers should let such 
questions alone. They said so in France over one hundred 
years ago, and the result was that the masses let religion 
alone. They might not even let it alone next time. And 
if the workingmen of the great cities realize that the church 
is seeking to raise their standard of living, it will make 
very little difference in the long run whether or not the 
capitalists come to the economic lyceums. Churches sup- 
ported by the working people rather than by the capitalists 
will enable timid pulpits to ‘‘cry aloud and spare not,” 
without fear that the golden pillar, when he takes himself 
out, will pull the church down. And as for the objection 
that the church’s mission is to deal with eternity, and not 
with what the old hymn calls ‘‘the things of time and 
sense,’’—well, experience shows that preaching at people 
who are absent is not so effective, even with a view to 
eternity, as preaching to attentive listeners. 

If the church would continue to be a power for religion, 
morality, and civilization it must identify itself with the 
industrial and social advancement of the laboring’ masses. 
For the social life of the people is the material out of which 
civilization is made, and is the only soil in which the 
tree of religion and morality can ever grow. 

KEMPER BOCOCK. 








Among the Magazines. 


—As the title indicates, ‘‘Suicides and Modern Civ- 
ilization,”” by Frederick L. Hoffman in the May Arena, 
is an arraignment of modern civilization. In accordance 
with what would seem to have become a tacit agreement 
that any argument thus supported shall be accepted, the 
author presents statistical tables to prove the positions he 
assumes. 

In the plain but impressive language of statistics, he says, we have here 
before us a picture of the darkest side of modern life. . . . Something 
must be radically wrong in a society where thousands are compelled to put an 
end to their own existence. . . . Itis not civilization, but the want of it, 
that is the cause of such conditions. 

The truth is, statistics can seldom offer conclusive evi- 
dence in the discussion of any social question, especially 
when it has a psychological side. In such a case the 
addition of columns of figures will not give the true sum 
total; there are relations, causes, influences, not to be thus 
crudely considered, that are the determining factors. It 
is to civilization, and to an advanced and advancing civili- 
zation, that the increase of suicides is due. In the lowest 
forms of animal life—acalephs and mollusks—is life, but 
no consciousness of life, no sensation; only a formless, 
shapeless mass persistently permeated with a life that it is 
almost impossible to destroy. At the other extreme is 
human life, with the vital principle concentrated and in- 
tensified indeed, yet dependent upon the variations of sen- 
sation, upon the nice balance of pain and pleasure. All 
pain endured blots out some part of life; any pain, pro- 
longed and intense enough, destroys it. When, in any 
life, pleasure, in whatsoever degree, surpasses pain, just to 
that degree is that life happy. In the lower types of hu- 
manity the only pleasures known are those that appeal to 
the physical senses, and these are comparatively easy of 
attainment. Mere physical life is the one precious, all- 
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embracing possession, and is not voluntarily surrendered. 
With the advance of civilization these conditions change. 
Mental and moral wants must be satisfied, the intellect and 
the affections must be ministered to, and the individual 
must be adjusted to his social environment. Physical life 
is no longer the most precious of possessions; there are 
other things all men hold dearer. There must be still the 
balance of pain and pleasure, though the capacity for both 
has grown, and in the struggle of this transitional period,— 
for we are in a transition stage, exchanging accepted tradi- 
tions for scientific truths that may be demonstrated and 
proven,—when pain, by sudden pang or long-borne agony, 
surpasses pleasure, life is laid down. 

The cause of the increase of suicide, concludes Mr. 
Hoffman, 


is the diseased notion of modern life that material advancement and pros. 
perity are the end, the aim, the purpose of human life. 


The prevalence of suicide is due, indeed, to the inten- 
sity of the life of the period, but not to any specific mani- 
festation of this intensity, like the struggle for material 
prosperity. This struggle is a thing inevitable. The ma- 
terial must be conquered before a higher plane of existence 
can be reached. This is the task that now confronts the 
race, and whether clearly seen or dimly apprehended, it is 
the cause of the intensity of purpose and endeavor that 
marks the age. As this intensity increases, so must the 
surrender of physical life increase until man has made 
himself master of material forces. This will be done by 
the substitution of swift and deft machinery for all manual 
labor and the consequent shortening of the hours and 
lightening of the toil of labor until all work will become 
congenial occupation; by colossal combinations of capital 
to operate this machinery and reduce to minimum cost all 
physical necessities; by the universal diffusion of economic 
knowledge and resultant unerring and immediate settle- 
ment of all national questions. Life then, enriched with 
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leisure and health, resting on a broad and sure foundation, 
with infinite possibilities bright against an ever-widening 
horizon, will again become a precious possession, not volun- 
tarily surrendered. 


—THAT Japan too is passing into the period of stress 
and struggle is shown conclusively by Lafcadio Hearn’s 
article in the May A¢/antic on ‘‘ The Japanese Smile.” 

The Japanese, he says, are not very serious . . . and in the same 
proportion that they are less serious they are more happy ; they still perhaps 
remain the happiest people in the civilized world. 

We learn, as we follow the author in his delicate and 
discriminating analysis of this national characteristic, that 
the smile of the Japanese is not always the expression of 
placid content. Still, whatever its ethical or moral ele- 
ment, its source is shown by the very fact of its fading at 
the touch of our sterner civilization. ‘‘ Japan,’’ says Mr. 
Hearn, who speaks with the authority of intimate knowl- 
edge, 
will certainly one day look back . . . and wonder at many things. 


Perhaps she will wonder most of all at the faces of the ancient gods, because 
their smile was once the likeness of her own. 


—THE North American Review, in ‘‘ Immortality and 
Agnosticism,” written jointly by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
and John Burroughs, essays to carry inquiry beyond this 
world’s horizon. The one, with the ‘‘ passionate beliefs of 
youth” irradiating the ‘‘ quiet faith of middle life,” the 
other allowing neither faith nor passion to swerve his 
steadfast reason, both earnest and sincere, express their 
convictions of immortality from antipodal standpoints. The 
first author thus presents her belief: ‘‘ If God is good, if 
the soul is personally immortal, and both of these condi- 
tions are here assumed,”—O beautiful wingéd Faith, thy 
exultant pinions bear thee swiftly over infinite heights and 
depths unfathomable while Science is sounding the one 
and calculating the other !— 
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then the future life will atone for the errors and miseries of this. . . . In- 
dividual immortality presupposes personal character, desires, demands. The 
goodness of God is under awful and glorious bonds to provide for them. 


It is difficult for a woman to keep quite apart human 
sympathy and impersonal scientific consideration; her 
heart, instead of her head, is swift to answer such ques- 
tions: 

Is life to be blighted, hope to be wasted, the home to be devastated, 
hearts to be broken, souls to be shriveled? 

Calmly replies Mr. Burroughs, whose conception of 
immortality does not touch upon the individual: 


Feeling, emotion, fall helpless before the revelations of science. Mag- 
nitude, perspective, order, system, connection, is what the light of science 
revealstous. . . . The universe is going its own way, with no thought 
of us ; to keep in its currents is our life, to cross them is our death. 

Why is it that neither science nor imagination can 
solve the question? Surely it is not a mystery sealed from 
the finite mind, for no other question so sharply affects 
every human destiny; nor is it perhaps that inquiry, fervid 
or impassionate, is presumptuous, but that the time has not 
yet come. We must first reach a higher plane of develop- 
ment, we must make broader and surer the foundations of 
national and social life, must learn to minister by less ex- 
hausting and less continued toil to our physical necessities, 
and so give leisure and opportunity to the intellect and the 
spirit. This world must be conquered before the gates of 
another will open; it is not, perhaps, that its secrets are 
sealed, but that we having eyes see not and having ears 
hear not. 


—IN the Ninetcenth Century for May, Hon. John W. 
Fortescue, in an article entitled ‘‘ The Influence of Climate 
on Race,’ discusses various economic questions with some- 
what unsatisfactory and disheartening result. He is forced 
to the reluctant conclusion that ‘‘the white man has his 
climatic limits,” and that therefore the employment of cheap 
colored labor is the one solution of the labor problem in 
Australia. 
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We know, he says, what the tendency of modern civilization is. M. Le- 
roy Beaulieu has summed it up in a terse sentence: ‘‘ Everyone praises man- 
ual labor, and no one cares to do it.” If everybody is to enjoy a high stand- 
ard of comfort and not to do too much work for the same, the object can be 
obtained by the employment of servile labor. 

He acknowledges and deprecates as inevitable the 
results that must follow the importation of an inferior race, 
—physical and mental deterioration of the superior race 
and complications ‘‘incomparably more formidable in Aus- 
tralia than in the United States,’ and with a sorrowful 
conviction that he has proved his premises concludes, 
‘Surely we should be wise to remember that there are 
such factors as climate and Asiatic competition.” But 
how if the factor of climate has been greatly over- 
estimated and if that of Asiatic competition be eliminated? 
For thus should the problem be solved. It is true that 
climate to some degree influences characteristics, mental 
and physical; but it cannot radically affect a racial stand- 
ard; it can oppose no serious obstacle to a dominant, de- 
veloped race. It is claimed that a frigid climate and a 
barren soil will have the ultimate effect of making a race 
energetic, vigorous, resourceful; and that under sunny 
skies and on fruitful soil must dwell a people beauty-lov- 
ing, fine-fibred, rich because nature is bountiful, happy 
because nature smiles. Yet these claims are disproved by 
the fact that Esquimaux and Patagonians at one extreme, 
and Africans and Mexicans at the other, are hardly ad- 
vanced beyond the animal type. Civilization of course 
moves in the line of the least resistance, but an intelligent 
race, if the necessity exists, will dominate any extreme of 
climate. To achieve this domination, however, they must 
use, not the crude methods of barbarism, but the perfected 
methods of civilization. It is not servile labor that our 
own South or Australia needs, but intelligent labor and 
machinery. Primitive wants may be supplied by primitive 
means; but the diversified wants of our age must have 


methods swifter and more productive. 
FREE LANCE. 





Editorial Crucible. 


Correspondence on all economic and political topics 
is invited, but all communications, whether conveying facts, 
expressing opinions or asking questions, either for private 
use or for publication, must bear the writer’s full name 
and address. And when answers are desired other than 
through the magazine, or manuscripts returned, communi- 
cations must be accompanied by requisite return postage. 

The editors are responsible only for the opinions ex- 
pressed in unsigned articles. While offering the freest 
opportunity for intelligent discussion and cordially inviting 
expression of well-digested opinions, however new and 
novel, they reserve the right to criticise freely all views 
presented in signed articles, whether invited or not. 








THE ADOPTION of an eight-hour law by the English Par- 
liament, with the endorsement of both Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Balfour, is very significant at this time, in view of the 
International Miners’ Congress now being held in Belgium. 
It will necessarily exercise a stimulating influence upon 
the delegates and greatly advance the eight-hour move- 
ment throughout the Continent. It is now in order for the 
Evening Post and other pro-English journals to revise their 
position, and forthwith aid instead of trying to hinder the 
eight-hour movement in America, because not to do so 
now is to be unEnglish. 





IT IS PLEASING to know that the calamitous string of 
bankruptcies has partially at least gratified Mr. Cleveland’s 
desire to give the country an object-lesson in financiering, 
and that we are to expect an extra session of Congress to be 
called for the first of August. Perhaps August weather in 
Washington will not be the most conducive to calm delib- 
eration and patient attention to details, but it may have 
the effect of making congressmen so anxious to get away 
that they will the more readily pass the financial measure 
the administration will have all ready prepared for them 
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when they meet. By this means Mr. Cleveland may be 
the better able to get his own financial policy put into law. 





ADVICES FROM HONOLULU are confirming our position 
that Hawaii is socially, industrially, and politically unfit 
to become a part of this republic. It is gradually coming 
to light that the object of the planters and white capitalists, 
about which so much has been said, is really to have the 
advantage of the political institutions of America while 
perpetuating the industrial conditions of Asia and mediz- 
val Europe. This should not be permitted. If capitalists 
who want to use slave labor are compelled to depend upon 
slave civilization for their market and their political insti- 
tutions, it will soon become apparent that slavery is dearer 
than civilization, and that it pays capital better to use dear 
men and good machinery than to rely upon slave and 
hand methods as a means of effective competition. 





IN THE OPENING article of this issue we have endeav- 
ored to discuss the silver question from an economic stand- 
point and at the same time with a view to practical legisla- 
tion. We have attempted, not to draft a bill, but rather to 
furnish the material for drafting a bill; nor have we gone 
into the minute details regarding the amount of marginal 
security that would be needed to guard against overvalued 
currency in circulation through possible depreciation in the 
value of silver. This experience would easily determine, 
and past experience would furnish a good basis to com- 
mence with. The chief point, which is perfectly feasible 
and could be incorporated into a bill to supersede the 
Sherman Act, is to provide for the free use of both metals, 
and, by a graded charge for issuing currency, at once to 
secure the government against loss and the community 
against the evil effects of overvaluation. If the principle 
is sound it furnishes a basis for a strictly scientific and 
speedy solution of the money question, and removes from 
politics a great source of nationai disturbance. 
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THE FAIRCHILD CoMMISSION is carrying a search-light 
through the Custom House to find reasons for removing 
those appointed by the last administration under the civil 
service rules, and a prominent New York Democratic 
journal informs us that 


it has come to the ears of the commissioners that certain high officials do not 
hesitate to float through the up-town hotels and cafés more or less stupid from 
liquor. Ifthis charge can be proved to the satisfaction of the Commission, 
the heads of the offenders will be snapped off by Senator Carlisle in a jiffy. 

That is right. Drunkards should be disqualified for 
public service; but the rule ought to apply all along the 
line. Itis surely not less important for cabinet officers 
than for box-openers at the Custom House. The adminis- 
tration will find themselves sustained by public opinion in 
the free use of this moral broom, if it isonly used as rigidly 
at Washington as on the wharves of New York City. If 
the task is too delicate for Mr. Carlisle, let Mr. Cleveland 
handle the broom for a moment. 





IN A REMARKABLY kaleidoscopic editorial the New York 
Commercial Bulletin makes this wholesome and encourag- 
ing confession : 


Often it happens that employers would be glad to pay higher wages, 
but cannot do so because they would be crushed in competition with other 
producers who pay lower wages or employ machinery more extensively. 


This is an excellent beginning. If the Bulletin will 
continue to brush away the /aissez faire and Atkinsonian 
cobwebs, it will soon find itself in a rapidly clearing atmos- 
phere. With the rising of the doctrinnaire fog it will 
easily see that this is exactly the position which America 
sustains to England and other low-wage, machine-using 
countries, and that to the extent that their machinery is as 
good as ours and their wages lower is protection indispen- 
sable to the preservation of our industries; that in advo- 
cating free trade it is but asking for what would compel 
American producers either to reduce wages or to surrender 
their industry to lower-wage-paying competitors. It would 
realize the economic importance of making the equivalent 
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of home wages the basis of foreign competition in our home 
market. 





THE PHILADELPHIA TIMES, like the New York Evening 
Post, has become very much alarmed lest the workingmen 
have too much social opportunity, and says: 


By the time we get the hours of labor limited to eight hours a day for 
five and a half days in the week, with a whole holiday every week or two and 
a general vacation in the summer, we shall have approached that state of 
felicity when we can all live without working, or atleast the few that do work 
will pay for those who don’t. 


And The Bulletin, organ of the Iron and Steel Manu- 
facturers’ Association, quotes this with the remark: ‘‘The 
multiplication of holidays is the work of. demagogues;” 
and yet Mr. Swank and his ironmasters wonder why 
workingmen lose faith in protection. So long as The 
Bulletin continues to oppose short hours and holidays for 
laborers, it may expect workingmen to turn a deaf ear to 
its appeal for their support to protection to iron manufact- 
urers. Workingmen ought not to be expected to have 


faith in the friendship of those who would perpetuate their 
long work-day and curtail their holidays. Oh, no, Brother 
Swank; American laborers are too intelligent now to be 
misled by any such heads-I-win-and-tails-you-lose friend- 
ship as that. 





THE IDEA that cost of production is after all the con- 
trolling influence in price is gradually making its way 
despite a priort reasoning to the contrary. In its issue of 
May 20 Bradstreet’s devotes four and a half pages to the 
discussion of the influence of bad roads upon the price of 
farms and products. Its generalizations are based upon re- 
plies from a thousand merchants, marketmen, farmers, 
editors, etc., in three hundred and thirteen cities and towns 
of twenty-eight States east of the Rocky Mountains. Ac- 
cording to the data received, poor roads everywhere increase 
the price of products and diminish the value of farms. 
This fact may be a little awkward for supply and demand 
theorists, but it might have been predicted by any eco- 
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nomic student recognizing the principle that cost of produc- 
tion governs prices. Bad roads make it cost more to get 
products to the market, and hence deteriorate the value of 
farms by making the cost of working them so great as to 
preclude the possibility of much profit. Goods roads being 
necessary to the economic use of land, the cost of the good 
roads is a part of the cost of using the land, and therefore 
increases its value and at the same time cheapens the price 
of what the land yields. So that, like all other improve- 
ments in the cost of production, good roads are cheaper for 
the community than bad roads. 





THE NEW YorK Suz is doubtless the brightest paper 
in America, but its rays are becoming very uncertain. Its 
changes of attitude on public men and measures are so 
sudden and so frequent that it is difficult to keep track of 
them. By the time one has learned to praise a man or 
support a measure through the Swn’s advice, it is around 
on the other side. For years it opposed Cleveland as a 
shallow self-worshipper and occasionally accused him of 
worse things; then, without the slightest notification, it 
began to praise him as a shrewd, cool-headed statesman. 
A few months ago it was berating free trade and free 
traders: now it is clamoring for the complete abolition of 
protection. On May 5 it denounced the New York Cen- 
tral’s attempt to run a train to Chicago in nineteen hours 
as a ‘‘ reckless, ill-advised, senseless piece of braggadocio,” 
exclaiming: 

It is not only that the train can be run only at a loss, not only that it is 
a gratuitous slap in the face to the other trunk lines, not only that it will de- 
moralize the train service of the whole system, but that it is trifling with 
human life. 

_By May 12 it had faced about, and characterized the 
performance of Engine 999 as ‘‘a glorious achievement,”’ 
saying: 

As we long tosee the trotter bring the mile record from 2.04 to the even 


two minutes, this Engine 999 has filled us with a burning desire to see this 
mile mark put at just thirty seconds. We shall not have long to wait. 
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THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT has just demonstrated what 
workingmen can do by persistently insisting upon having 
what they want. There is no country in the world where 
the tenets of political economy are more rigidly accepted 
by public men and none where the doctrines are more un- 
compromisingly opposed to labor legislation than in Eng- 
land, and yet nowhere outside of Massachusetts has so much 
advanced labor legislation been adopted. A few years ago 
English miners began to demand an eight-hour law. Both 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone declared against it, as 
did also the leaders of both parties. But the miners closed 
up the ranks of their organizations and elected four or five 
members to Parliament in the last general election, with 
the result that on May 3 an Eight Hour Bill for miners 
passed the House of Commons with a majority of seventy- 
eight, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Balfour, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and Sir Charles Dilke all making speeches in its 
support. Even John Morley refrained from voting against 
it, while Mr. Gladstone assured the workingmen through 
the House that a majority of the Cabinet would vote for 
the bill. In its leading editorial the following day the 
London Daily Chronicle says: 

The Eight-Hour Bill for miners has been carried by a majority of 
seventy-eight in the last Parliament. A short year ago it was defeated by a 
majority of one hundred and ten. We doubt whether the whole history of 
Parliament contains so dramatic an incident of the growth of opinion. The 
bill is not the creation of party controversy; it has not up to the present 
been patronized by the leaders of either of the two great parties ; it has been 
vehemently and continuously opposed by conspicuous chieftains like Lord 
Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, and above all, Mr. John Morley ; it has been beaten 
over and over again in the House of Commons. Yesterday it was accepted 
in principle by the head of the government, the leader of the Liberal party, 
and the most powerful statesmen of the age. It was forcibly supported by 
the ablest of the younger Tory statesmen, it commanded the votes of a great 
majority of the members of the Cabinet and the administration who have 


seats in the Lower House, and it was voted by every Irish Nationalist pres- 
ent in the Commons. 





Book Reviews. 


The Question of Silver. By Louis R. EnrRicn. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New Yorkand London. 1892. pp. I10. 
In a small book of 110 pages Mr. Ehrich presents a 
very interesting discussion of silver and its value fluctua- 
tions in this country. He argues strongly and conclusively 
against free coinage of silver at 16 to 1, and, as he has no 
idea of any other way of using silver, is as strongly op- 
posed to free coinage. The facts he presents are useful 
and opportune and the presentation is interesting. 





The History and Theory of Money. By SIDNEY SHERWOOD, 
Ph.D. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 1893. 
pp. 413. 

Mr. Sherwood’s book consists of a course of twelve 
lectures delivered under the patronage of the auspices of 
the Society for the Extension of University Teaching of 
Philadelphia. The strong merit of the book is its faith- 


ful and not tedious presentation of the history of monetary 
systems and theories. The first five lectures are devoted to 
a presentation of the history of money in ancient and mod- 
ern Europe. In the second lecture the theory and meth- 
ods of coinage are explained; in the third the production 
of gold and silver and the fluctuations in the value of 
metallic money, credit money, and credit, are explained. 
The fifth lecture is chiefly devoted to the history of the 
Bank of England. In lectures 6 to 12 the author discusses 
the history and monetary theories in America. As a his- 
tory of the evolution of monetary systems and a presenta- 
tion of the theories by which the various systems have 
been maintained, the book is very valuable. The authoris 
explicit, clear, and fair. ‘This contribution to the literature 
of the subject consists in bringing before the reader its his- 
tory rather than in throwing any intellectual light upon the 
monetary problem. If the book has not much originality, 
it is free from fanaticism and full of useful information. 
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Socialism and the American Spirit. By NICHOLAS PAINE 
GILMAN. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. 1893. pp. 376. 


This is by far the best book Mr. Gilman has written. 
Besides being true to its title, it has in it the real ring of 
progressive individualism without being cynically indif- 
ferent to the need of social reform, as are so many of the 
pro-individualist writers. Though accepting the doctrine 
of evolution, he does not blindly follow even Herbert 
Spencer; indeed, not the least interesting and powerful 
chapters of Mr. Gilman’s book are those in which Mr. 
Spencer’s arguments against free public education are ana- 
lyzed. His treatment of the claims of socialism is clear, 
concise, and sometimes unique. But while our author 
echoes the American spirit as to development of the indi- 
vidual citizen, he is far from falling into the quagmire of 
mere /atssez faire. 





The People’s Money. By W.L.TRENHOLM. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 1893. pp. 280. 


This is another contribution to the discussion of the 
money question, and in its way one of the best that has 
recently appeared. While it does not contain much that 
is new upon the subject, it is a brief, direct, intelligent 
statement of the function money fills in society, the way it 
is made and put into circulation. As the author says in 
his introduction, it is written ‘‘not for the learned or for 
those who are versed in economic literature, but for the 
large number of plain people who desire to get some prac- 
tical ideas of the important subjects to which it relates.” 
It fills this purpose admirably; indeed, there are few 
books in which a better general idea of money, what it 
does and how it does it, is given. While it is not loaded 
with mystifying statistics, it is well charged with the 
important facts bearing upon the subject; for instance, on 
p. 131 isa brief table giving all the coin denominations, 
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silver and gold standard weights, and the legal and in- 
trinsic value of each coin. On p. 201 is a very valuable 
table on monetary systems and approximate stocks of 
money, both silver and gold, in the aggregate and per 
capita, in all the countries in the world. In short, it is 
what its name implies, a book for the people. No citizen 
acquainted with the subject can read it without learning 
much; and many who think they know the subject would 
be the wiser for perusing its pages. 





Prisoners and Paupers. By Henry M. Boies, A.M. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 1893. pp. 318. 


Mr. Boies discusses the subject of crime and pauperism 
with the vigor of an enthusiast. He almost raises the 
black flag, and makes one feel as if a little more of our 
present mode of development, and we should all be paupers 
or prisoners. It is doubtful whether the pessimistic method 


of everlastingly overstating vices and understating virtues 
tends to inspire the maximum amount of hope, courage, 
and incentive to reform in the community. Nor are Mr. 
Boies’s methods of reform more encouraging. He has so 
entirely omitted the sociological and economic side of the 
subject as to commit the error of ascribing most of the 
crime and pauperism to intemperance and drunkenness, 
forgetting that drunkenness is the product of poor indus- 
trial and social conditions. He evidently labors under the 
delusion that possesses many temperance reformers, namely, 
that people drink because saloons are open, whereas saloons 
are open because people drink; and therefore he proposes 
as a remedy for drunkenness the arbitrary suppression of 
liquor selling. Just as if the tastes and habits of a com- 
munity, which are created by its social and industrial con- 
ditions, could be arbitrarily suppressed by a mere police 
regulation. His remedies for crime and pauperism are all 
of this arbitrary character. He says: 
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The problem is resolved into three elementary phases, those of preven- 
tion, reformation, and extinction, the last the most important of all. 
Preventive measures are like a net which must be dragged through the entire 
social stream. Reformatory treatment is confined to those only who are in 
volved in it. The unfit, the abnormals, the sharks, the devil-fish and other 
monsters should not be liberated to destroy and multiply, but must be con- 
fined and secluded until they are exterminated. 


Thus his program for reforming society is to close 
saloons, increase reformatories, and prohibit ‘‘ the marriage 
of all those afflicted with constitutional defects.” Pray, 
who would be permitted to marry? Such methods of treat- 
ing social evils belong to the middle ages rather than to 
the last decade of the nineteenth century. 





The Silver Situation in the United States. By F. W. Taussig, 
LL.B. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 


1893. pp. 133. 


This is the republication of a paper published last year 
by the American Economic Association. It is a little 
volume of one hundred and thirty-three 12mo pages, de- 
voted to the discussion of the silver question since the 
adoption of the Bland Act of 1878. Like everything Pro- 
fessor Taussig writes, it is a very careful discussion of the 
subject characterized by the cautiousness of a man whose 
views are in the making. The author devotes a whole 
chapter to the nature and operation of the Sherman Act of 
1890; and, unlike many of our so-called statesmen who 
have definite views with very indefinite knowledge, he 
hesitates, even after thorough study of the act, to pronounce 
a very decided opinion upon it, saying: 


It would be rash and idle to make predictions for the immediate future, 
and indeed this discussion of events too recent to form a complete view has 
been introduced chiefly by way of illustrating the complicated details of the 
monetary situation and the variety of conditions which affect the working of 
the act of 18go. 
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Instead of a Book. By Benj. R. Tucker. Benj. R. Tucker, 
New York. 1893. pp. 512. 

As the author says in his preface, most people would 
call this a book, as it contains over five hundred closely 
printed 12mo pages; but Mr. Tucker repudiates this 
title because, as he says, a book is a symmetrical literary 
structure. With such definition, he was entirely right in 
calling this ‘‘ Instead of a Book.” It is acollection of various 
articles, mostly taken from a little paper edited by Mr. 
Tucker, called Liberty. Mr. Tucker, as the translator of 
Prudhon’s ‘‘ What is Property?” has become the recognized 
leader in America of intellectual anarchy, to the advocacy 
of which Liberty was devoted. Mr. Tucker’s notions that 
government is tyranny began when he was quite a young 
man. He lived in Princeton, Mass., and by way of assert- 
ing his principles refused to pay his poll tax, whereupon 
the State of Massachusetts took possession of his person. 
He stayed in jail long enough to prove his martyrdom, 
and then paid his two dollars, under protest, of course. 
The principles of anarchy deny that the state has the right 
to coerce the individual into paying any taxes which he does 
not approve. It is to show that profit, rent, and interest 
are all robbery and that government is organized tyranny 
that Liberty was published and that ‘‘ Instead of a Book ”’ 
is given to the public. The views presented within its 
pages might appropriately be called ‘‘ instead of philosophy,”’ 
for philosophy or good sense or recognition of the influence 
of society and the necessity of order, itis not. Prudhon’s 
trite saying, which Mr. Tucker quotes as the motto of his 
writings, ‘‘ Liberty, not the daughter but the mother of 
order,’’ announces the fallacy of his whole conception of 
society. Liberty is the daughter and not the mother of 
order, for liberty is impossible without order. Order is 
the first condition in progress of which liberty is the high- 
est fruition. He who could so invert the order of social 
phenomena might be expected to be an anarchist and write 
five hundred pages ‘‘ Instead of a Book.” 
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The Railway Problem. By A. B. Stickney. D. D. Merrill 
& Co., St. Paul, Minn. 1891. pp. 249. 

Studies in American History. By Mary Sheldon Barnes and 
Earl Barnes. D. C. Heath & Co., New York. 18092. 
Pp. 431. 

Studies in American History: Teachers’ Manual. By Mary 
Sheldon Barnes. D.C. Heath & Co., New York. 1892. 
Pp. 155. 

The Social Evil; or, The Woman Lalarge. By Pauline 
Grayson. J. S. Ogilvie, New York. pp. 160. 

Equitable Taxation. (Six) Prize Essays. T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York. 1892. pp. 94. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science. Eleventh Series. 1893. I. The Social Condition 
of Labor. By E. R. L. Gould. II. The World’s Repre- 
sentative Assemblies of To-Day: A Study in Comparative 
Legislation. By Edmund K. Alden. III.-IV. The 
Negro in the District of Columbia. By Edward Ingle. 

Seventeenth Year Book (1892) of the New York State Reform- 
atory at Elmira. N.Y.S. Reformatory Press. 1892. 

Earl Grey on Reciprocity and Civil Service Reform, with Com- 
ments by Gen. M. M. Trumbull, The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago. 1893. pp. 27. 

Direct Legislation by the People. By Nathan Cree. A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1892. pp. 194. 

Precis d Economie Politique et de Morale. By G. de Molinari. 
Guillaumin et Cie., Paris. 1893. pp. 287. 

A Study in Municipal Government: Corporation of Berlin. 
By James Pollard, C. A. William Blackwood & Sons, 
Edinburgh and London. 1893. pp. 164. 

The German Emperor. By Poultney Bigelow. Charles L. 
Webster & Co., New York. 1892. pp. 179. 

A Perplexed Philosopher. By Henry George. Charles L. 
Webster & Company. 1892. pp. 319. 

Commercial Directory of Latin America. Bureau of the 
American Republics, Washington. 1892. 
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